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DURING OCTOBER, 1898, AVERAGED 


182,608 copies every day. 


‘ The rate is 25c. per line. 


149,288 copies every Sunday. 


> The rate is 20c. per line. 








‘*Circulation that is an unknown quantity is a difficult thing to value, 
and a good thing to let alone.” —Fame. 


Both the Quantity and Quality of 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD’S Circulation 


is well known to general advertisers. 
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mean money directly in the 
pockets of those who live on the farms 
and in the villages and hamlets. The 
enormous crops of the past summer mean 
that they have millions to spend. They 
must depend almost entirely upon the 
maiJs; Think of the purchases which 
Six Million of these people will make. 
Think of the unlimited possibilities for 
building up an enormous trade with them. 
You would be a millionaire if you could 
supply them for one day, yet six million 
is under the actual number of the readers 
of CoMFORT. 


It is the most stupendous number of 
readers which any periodical ever ob- 
tained. It is to-day the greatest in the 
world. Yet our rates, considering our 
service, are low. Apply to any advertising 
agency or write to 


W. H. GANNETT, Incorporated, 
Augusta, Me. 
Tribune Building, New York. 
Boston, Chicago, 
John Hancock Bidg. Marquette Bldg. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., PoST-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893. 


VoL. XXV. 


THE CASTORIA AND OTHER 
CASES. 


At the session of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, held 
on October 19th last, Mr. John E. 
Davis, of the committee on infringe- 
ment of trade-marks, presented a re- 
port, from which the paragraphs that 
follow are taken: 

I am told that during the last year 
the cases regarding trade-marks or 
trade-names, especially in the United 
States courts, have increased very 
greatly over any preceding year, and I 
am pleased to say that the tendency 
of the courts in most cases is to afford 
to the owners of trade-marks or trade- 
names a better protection than here- 
tofore. There are exceptions, of 
course, to this general rule, where the 
technicalities of the law have inter- 
fered with the administration of jus- 
tice, but I think, as a whole, the ten- 
dency of the courts is very favorable 
to the protection of trade-mark rights. 

In our own association perhaps the 
most striking case is the decision re- 
garding Castoria. Probably one of 
the most remarkable cases in connec- 
tion with the trade-mark infringements 
was that of the Ceutaur Company, the 
owners of Castoria. 

The first preparation invented by 
Dr. Pitcher, the inventor of Castoria, 
was covered by a patent. The formula 
of this preparation was changed and 
improved, and to the product of the 
new formula the name “Castoria” was 
given, and it has never been applied to 
anything else. It had never been ad- 
vertised or sold as a patented medi- 
cine. The patent for the first prepa- 
tation was never heard of outside the 
formal conveyances of the Patent 
Office, and it expired in 1883, without 
attracting the slightest notice. 

By great diligence and attention to 
business, and large expenditures for 
advertising, a profitable trade in this 
medicine was built up by the Centaur 
Company. Shortly after this was ac- 
complished, and thirteen years after 
the expiration of the patent, certain 
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parties notified the Centaur Com- 
pany that they had discovered this old 
patent, and unless the Centaur Com- 
pany made certain terms with them, 
they would sell Castoria, on the ground 
that the name related to the patented 
product, and therefore became public 
property with the expiration of the 
patent. The Centaur Company re- 
fused to come to any terms, and ap- 
plied for an injunction against the un- 
authorized use of the word “Cas- 
toria.” Up to this time, and for a pe- 
riod of at least twenty-five years, no 
person throughout the trade had ever 
disputed the right of the Centaur Com- 
pany and its predecessors to the use of 
the word “ Castoria” as a trade-name. 

The doctrine invoked to make the 
name “ Castoria” public property was 
chiefly derived from the Singer case, 
in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that on the expira- 
tion of a patent or anumber of patents 
covering the so-called Singer machine, 
anybody could make and sell the Sin- 
ger machine, so-called, because the 
word “ Singer” had simply become de- 
scriptive of acertain class of machines, 
to wit: the machine covered by the 
patent—and when the right to sell that 
machine became public, the right to 
call it by the only name it bore also 
became public. 

The court in the Castoria case held, 
on appeal, that the Singer doctrine ap- 
plied to Castoria. This decision pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the prepa- 
ration which had never been sold’ un- 
der any other name than Castoria was, 
notwithstanding the improvement, sub- 
stantially the same as the preparation 
covered by the patent ; and, therefore, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pat- 
ent had expired thirteen years before, 
and that the business had been built 
up without any reference to the patent, 
and the word “Castoria” was not 
mentioned in the patent, that never- 
theless the rule of law was imperative, 
and the word “Castoria” must be re- 
garded as public property. This ques- 
tion, we learn, will be presented for 
re-examination in other cases, and it is 
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possible that on fuller evidence a dif- 
ferent conclusion may be reached. 

But what is striking in the case is 
this: Notwithstanding the throwing 
open of the word “ Castoria,” so that 
all had the right to employ it, the Cen- 
taur Company state that in not a sin- 
gle instance has there been an attempt 
to employ the word except in connec- 
tion with an imitation of the Centaur 
Company’s well-known label. This 
shows very clearly the value of the 
trade-mark ; the unfair dealer does not 
wish to identify the goods as coming 
from himself, but to imitate a house 
that has built up a large trade. 

Under the salutary doctrine of unfair 
competition these attempts have been 
stopped, and in a large number of suits 
from California to New Jersey in- 
junctions have been granted at the 
suit of the Centaur Company against 
those who have thus endeavored to 
take away their trade. 

Probably all the members of the as- 
sociation are familiar with the previous 
litigation in the matter of “ Syrup of 
Figs,” in which the court at Detroit 
and the Court of Appeals at Cincin- 
nati held that certain other products 
containing syrup of figs, or made of fig 
syrup, could not be restrained from 
using the name which was descriptive 
of the article sold. 

The California Fig Syrup Company, 
however, nothing daunted by the re- 
verses, brought other suits to restrain 
imitations of their mark. In order that 
there should be no opportunity of de- 
fendants to claim that the words 
“syrup of figs” were descriptive or de- 
ceptive, after the adverse decisions the 
fig syrup company advertised ex- 
tensively that the laxative qualities of 
its remedy were obtained from Alex- 
andria senna, with an excellent com- 
bination of aromatic carminatives. 

This action took away the grounds 
which the court previously relied upon 
to defeat their rights—to wit, that 
the words “syrup of figs ” were either 
deceptive or descriptive (in either event 
it could not be protected), and there- 
fore in a suit in California an injunc- 
tion was granted against the use of 
such name in the manner in which the 
defendant had used it, although the 
court did not decide that the words 
“syrup of figs” was a good trade- 
mark, or could be a good trade-mark, 
for that question was not presented in 
the San Francisco case. 

The ground of this suit and the 


ground of this decision was that the 
defendant was using the words in such 
a way that the public would be de- 
ceived into thinking the defendant’s 
goods were the complainant’s goods, 
and, regardless of whether there was a 
trade-mark involved or not, unfair com- 
petition in trade results, and against 
that the courts would give relief. 

The phrase is a happy one—I am 
glad the courts have adopted it—and 
I am more pleased to say that the law 
of unfair competition in trade is grow- 
ing and broadening, so that I hope the 
day will come when the courts will pre- 
vent all unfair competition in trade. 

To-day, as a branch of law, “unfair 
competition in trade” is as well recog- 
nized by the intelligent and expe- 
rienced courts as “ trade-mark ” law. 
Unfair competition consists usually in 
imitating the packages or the wrap- 
pers, or the names of articles, which 
names can not be trade-marked because 
they aremore or less descriptive of the 
article or the place of its manufacture. 

One correspondent suggests, and it 
seems to me a good suggestion, that 
the best thing to prevent unfair com- 
petition in our trade is for the whole- 
sale druggists to decline to handle the 
products of the manufacturer who in- 
dulges in such practice, and I should 
like to see a resolution passed unani- 
mously by this association, that it is 
the sense of this association that its 
members will not handle any goods put 
out by one manufacturerin unfair com- 
petition with another, no matter in 
what form that unfair competition is 
exhibited. Such action, if lived up 
to, would be stronger than a decision 
of the Court of Appeals. 

I find in my own experience (and I 
find that experience repeated in the 
decisions of the courts) that much of 
the trouble regarding trade-mark in- 
fringement comes from the lack of 
knowledge on the part of those who 
adopt trade-marks, who fail to adopt 
marks which can be appropriated 
under the law as trade-marks. 

The best definition I can give of 
what can be a trade-mark is that it 
shall be some arbitrary word, sign or 
symbol applied to an article to indi- 
cate its origin or its manufacturer, and 
which no one else has an equal right 
to apply to the same article. 

That seems to be an easy thing to 
devise, but when you come to try, you 
will find that the courts have found 
many obstacles in the way, so that it 
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really is a difficult thing unless you 
know what those obstacles are. 

The first question which arises in 
waking a trade-mark is to find some 
word, sign or symbol, which, when ap- 
plied to the article, will be an arbi- 
trary one to denote origin. 

In order that a word shall be arbi- 
trary, and one which no one else hasa 
rigt to apply to the article, under the 
decisions of the court, it can-not be a 
man’s own name, because any other 
man of that name would have an 
equal right to mark an article with his 
name, if he made it. 

While a man’s name can not be a 
trade-mark, yet, under the law of un- 
fair competition in trade, which I have 
referred to, the courts have said that 
the second man of a given name, who 
enters the field to make an article 
made famous by the first man of the 
same name, must not apply his name 
in such a way as to lead the public to 
believe that his goods are those of the 
first man. 

Another class of words which can 
not be used as trade-marks are words 
which are descriptive of the article, its 
qualities or characteristics. 

The next form of words which can 
not be used as trade-marks are geo- 
graphical names. For instance, if a 
maker of beer at St. Louis called his 
beer St. Louis beer, he could not pre- 
vent some one else, living in a town 
called St. Louis, from manufacturing 
St. Louis beer, but under the law of 
unfair competition in trade, the court 
did hold in that very case that a man 
in New York could not make beer 
and call it St. Louis beer, and thereby 
deceive the public into thinking that 
his beer was the real St. Louis beer. 

As long as we are talking about St. 
Louis beer, which has a reputation 
even up in Michigan among people in 
the drug business, I may mention an- 
other case in which St. Louis people 
were interested, and that is a very re- 
cent one regarding a beer known as 
Budweiser. 

Now, Budweiser beer was called 
Budweiser beer because there is a town 
in Bohemia called Budweis, and be- 
cause Budweiser beer is made after 
the same process and with substan- 
tially the same ingredients as the beer 
made in Budweis, Bohemia. The 
name “ Budweiser,” therefore, is not a 
good trade-mark, for it is geographi- 
cal, and because it describes the process 
or r.ethod by which the beer is made, 


but under the same law of unfair 
competition in trade, the United States 
Circuit Court of Wisconsin held that a 
man in Wisconsin, who did not make 
his beer by the Budweis process, and 
therefore did not make Budweis beer, 
could not use the name, because it was 
a fraud upon the public and unfair 
competition in trade. 
anal 

ILLUSTRATED POSTAL CARDS. 


A new continental fad, which has resulted in 
the establishment of an important — is 
the collecting of illustrated postal cards. his 

been carried on to such an extent that there 
is now in progress in Zurich an international 
postal card exhibition. There are excellently 
executed views of places of interest in all cor- 
ners of the globe, beginning with Niagara Falls 
and ending after a westward trip around the 
world, with scenes in New York. Some of the 
views are mere coarse prints, while others are 
fine lithographs, engravings, photographs and 
photogravures. Copies of noted works of art 
paintings and sculptures are shown, execute 
with more or less artistic finish. One beauti- 
ful collection is an illustration of Wagner’s 
opera. For the humorously inclined there is 
an endless variety of illustrated themes. An 
idea of the extent to which this mania has 
spread may be gained from the fact that a com- 
pany in Dresden has sent a traveler around the 
world in order to mail to the subscribers to this 
enterprise 200 postal cards from all quarters of 
the globe. This man expects to be on his way 
about nine months.—/ostal Record. 


——_ ++ 
CATCH-LINES. 
Just how quotable catch-lines originate would, 


in most cases, be hard to explain. Just what 
makes some phrases popular is equally myste- 
rious. Nobody can tell in advance what bit of 
jingle will ring in the public ear. Submit half 
a dozen phrases to a firm, and it is quite un- 
likely that one of them will get a unanimous 
vote. The value of a catch-line in advertising 
depends, as far as anybody can tell, more upon 
the rhythm than upon the argument. If you 
can get the argument in, so much the better, 
but the cadence of syllables must not be lack- 
ing. “If you see it in the Sxm, it’s so”? and 
“You press the button, we do the rest,’ are 
good examples of what a catch-line should be. 
—National Advertiser. 
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THE Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman-Review publishes a map showing that, 
as Spokane is 383 miles from Butte, Mont., 382 miles from Helena, 372 miles 
from Anaconda, 428 miles from Seattle, Wash., 398 miles from Tacoma and 
450 miles from Portland, Ore., the exclusive field of the Spokesman-Review 


extends 200 miles in every direction. 


The average circulation of the daily 


and Sunday edition during July, 1898, is stated-to have been 11,440 copies. 





FILLING SPACE. 
ace is easy, but it is the filling of it 
that nee rains and experience. Did it ever 
occur to you that your salesmen might have 
some ideas and might know howto talk to peo- 
ple to get trade? Gather their ideas and lan- 
guage from behind the scenes when they are at 
their best—making an actual sale to an unwill- 
ing customer. Look at quality and cleverness 
and not at cost in getting your illustrations and 
cuts. Let your ads grow right out of your busi- 
The one who writes them should have 


oa | s 
s 


ness. 


The Spokesman-Review is a good paper and mows a wide swath in its field. 


his mind free at all times to receive ideas or 
suggestions as they grow out of your business 
and come from everywhere. <A good ad is not 
the creation of a moment, but the growth of 
time, although its consummation may be the 
work of amoment.—A dvertising Experience. 





+o 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 
Browne—How did that Congressman get his 
reputation as a brainy man? 
‘owne—He was once interviewed bya bright 
reporter.— Brooklyn Life. 
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Mr. Hopton W. Hadley, an advertis- 
ing specialist of 10 High street, Putney, 
London, S. W., sent PRINTERS’ INK a 
letter not long since, from which the para- 
graph that follows is an extract : 

I was staying ina hotel recently. I had 
laid a copy of PRINTERS’ INK on a table. 
I shifted to another table and did not 
pick it up. Presently I noticed a man 
reading i'. I was having breakfast. The 
other man had breakfasted. It was near- 
ly an hour before he got up, and when 
he did he proceeded to put my PRIN1- 
ERS’ INK in his inner breast pocket. 
‘**Pardon me,’’ I said. This, however, 
led toa chat with the man, who turned 
out to be the proprietor of a general 
store. PRINTERS’ INK, he said, was just 
the sort of book he wanted. He did a 
bit of advertising, could see that PRINT- 
ERS’ INK would be a great help to him, 
and would subscribe for it. 
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\. DR. PIERCE’S SPEECH. 
(Banquet of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Ass’n and the Proprietary Ass’n 
of America, St. Louis, Oct. 21.) 

The Toastmaster—Mr. Pierce, the 
new president of the Proprietary As- 
sociation, will tell you how heis going 
to find the “Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth.” 

Dr. V. Mott Pierce said: Mr. 
Toastmaster and Gentlemen — You 
will notice that my name does not ap- 
pear on the toast list. Whether I am 
an afterthought or whether your toast- 
master has felt that perhaps our out- 
going president (Mr. Thomas Doliber) 
would be too full for utterance (laugh- 
ter) and that he would need support, 
I do not know, but he may not know, 
as I do, the great capacity and ability 
of our outgoing president. Last year, 
if you will remember, the outgoing 
president of our association and the 
incoming president were all wrapped 
up in one small package—a sort of 
“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” with this 
exception, that he has but one side to 
his character, that which is noble and 
good. If you give a chance to the pat- 
ent medicine man to talk he always 
grasps the opportunity, but with the 
food man, such as Mr. Doliber on my 
right, it is different. The patent med- 
icine man always takes the first oppor- 
tunity to speak and get his picture in 
the paper or his picture on the bill- 
boards. (Laughter and applause.) In 
our association there are no silver- 
tongued orators, as in yours, but there 
are many who can “saw wood.” 
(Laughter.) During the past year we 
“sawed wood” in many State capitals. 
Whenever the Government, national 
or State, gets shy of funds, they imme- 
diately reach out to get into the beer 
brewer’s “ barrel,” and after that they 
reach out for the patent medicine 
man’s “barrel.” But there is this dif- 
ference, gentlemen, between the brew- 

-er’s barrel and the patent medicine 
man’s barrel: The brewer does not 
have to advertise his wares. We all 
know what good beer is; the patent 
medicine man, on the other hand, has 
to use a barrel of money to convince 
the public that it is sick and that he has 
a particular kind of medicine to cure. 
When we arrived in this city it. was 
whispered about that there might be 
a divorce between our two associations 
while here. Happily, that was not 
seriously considered by those having 
the matter under consideration. That 
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could not possibly happen in the city 
of Saintly Louis. Nowif it had been 
in the city of Chicago it would have 
been different. (Laughter.) This fes- 
tal occasion reminds me of a very old 
and ancient custom that existed in 
that white city of Italy, Venice. Some 
centuries ago it was the custom in that 
beautiful city to celebrate a glorious 
occasion. The city had arisen from 
the waters of the Adriatic. On this 
occasion the Doge, dressed in his pur- 
ple garments and seated upon his royal 
dais, in a gilded barge, accompanied 
by the nobles of the city, proceeded to 
the Adriatic, and stopping there the 
Doge stood up in the royal barge and 
cast a ring intothe sea. This signified 
the marriage of the Adriatic to the 
city of Venice. To-night, gentlemen, 
we meet to celebrate the union of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation with the Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America. (Loud and continu- 
ous cheers.) There seems to be a 
child born of this union—I mean the 
National Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) It isa sturdy child. 
It is a child which we hope to see 
grow to manhood, to strength and 
health, and able to perform its func- 
tions. There is no doubt in our minds 
that it was an association which we all 
needed. It is an association which the 
retail druggists need, and I trust it will 
bring good to them and tous. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you for your attention. 
(Applause.) 

The Toastmaster—I think it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the “kid ” presi- 
dent of the Proprietary Association 
will bring the association out all right. 
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Mention Hoursat Home when writing advertisers. 


Child Birth z"rammuour pam 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis 
When the advertiser is able to make 
readers indicate the publication in 
which they have seen his announce- 
ment, he has accomplished something 
rather difficult. To put a request at 
the bottom of each advertisement, as 
shown in the above clipping from 
Hours at Home,a New York journal 
of literature, romance and information, 
is often done. Whether it really solves 
the problem may be a question. 
i 





The science of advertising is to obtain the 
largest circulation for the smaliest amount of 
money among the class of people desired to be 
reached.— Mail-Order Journal. 
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“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES is the best advertising proposition in the United States. 


Character and volume of circulation and 


advertising rates considered, 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 





a WILLIAMSBURC NEWS COMPANY, 
216 South Bth Street, 
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The Williamsburg News Company serves 300 newsdealers in the terri- : 


tory indicated by its name. 
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How to the full value of advertising b 


By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


t 
make marchandiatne more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








Sam W. Hoke in the #iliboard 
makes the following very good point 
about this S. H. & M.’s advertisement : 


.H. & M, 
Skirt Binding. 
Look on the back, 
the letters 

S.H.&M 


It’s the only way to tell 
the genuine. 


And the makers of S. H. & M. go to all this 
expense merely to tell readers that the only 
cial feature of the S. H. & M.—its only dis- 
tinction—is that it has the letters S. H. & M. 
on the back. 

Now, I have no doubt there is some reason 
why S. H. & M. is better than other skirt bind- 
ings, but this advertisement tells us that one 
feature is the only way in which it differs from 
others. 

The difficulty about a great deal of 
the advertising that is done at present 
is that it does not give the reason why 
the article advertised is better than 
other articles of a similar kind. So 
many advertisers forget that the point 
of an advertisement should be to tell 
the readers some reason why they 
should use the article. Nine times out 
of ten advertisements that give no 
reason fall flat. 

* 

In a recent issue of the Mewsfaper 
Maker, the Pittsburg Zimes had a 
page advertisement which was excep- 
tionally good, were it not for the fault 
that it contained altogether too much 
matter. Very few people read long 
advertisements. The matter used in 
this advertisement could have been 
broken up into half a dozen pieces 
and made half a dozen good adver- 
tisements instead of one. Here is a 
quotation from this advertisement : 

If a woman goes into a dry goods store to 
buy a yard of silk she sees that she gets the full 
measure for her money. If the same woman 
goes into a grocery store to buya pound of 
sugar she sees that she gets full weight. In 
most all forms of business the purchaser is giv- 
en the right to see what he is getting for his 
money. The same ought to be true with the 
purchaser of advertising space in daily newspa- 
pers. In almost every large city in the country 
are newspapers willing and really anxious to 
assist the advertiser in ascertaining just what 
circulation he is to get for his money. Usually 
these papers have the largest circulation in 


their territory and are unquestionably the best 
advertising mediums. A paper of this charac- 
ter is the Pittsburg 7mes. The publishers of 
the Pittsburg 7%mes assist advertisers in every 
way possible to find out exactly what circula- 
tion is being given their advertising announce- 
ments. Inspection and investigation of the 
Pittsburg 7zmes circulation are earnestly invit- 
ed, The circulation statements made by the 
Times, however, are rarely questioned, 
Monthly circulation statements present abso- 
lutely net figures. The daily average circula- 
tion for the month of May was 64,817. 

It is quite refreshing to find a news- 
paper that believes that an advertiser 
ought to buy space the same as he 
would buy dry goods or sugar or any 
other kind of merchandise, and if ad- 
vertisers would follow this rule they 
would be much better off. The best 
papers would be still more profitable, 
and the poorer papers would not have 
as much advertising as they have at 
present. 


* * 
* 


Jonas Long’s Sons, of Scranton, 
Pa., publish a little monthly paper 
called 7he Great Store, which is issued 
in the interests of the ‘employees of 
the establishment, and quite frequent- 
ly gives them very good advice. 
Among the paragraphs in a recent 
issue were the following : 

Cultivate the ability to wait on several cus- 
tomers at a time, especially when necessity de- 
mands it. A polite greeting to a customer who 
may be waiting for service often results in a 
sale. Do not neglect one customer for an- 
other, but entertain as many as you can of those 
standing near you. You know how it is to wait 
for a belated train ; know how you grasp 
every incident to while time away. Furnish 
“incidents ” to your customers. They’ll wait 
for you, and forget that several minutes have 
passed since they stopped at your counter. 

The wrong way: Why is it that many sales- 
people want to be ordered to do certain kinds 
of work which they know must be done, rather 
than dip in and do it voluntarily ? 

Cleanliness in stock-keeping is a virtue that 
pays big dividends. 

Why is one person picked out of a hundred for 
advancement? Because he has an original way 
of doing things, a better way ; the other nine- 
ty-nine ali work alike. Will you be the “‘one’’? 

Give people credit for knowing what they 
want. Offer advice when it is asked, and not 


before. 
possible customer. Did 


Every passerby is a 
you ever think of that? Make your displays 
*_* 

* 


attractive. 
In a recent issue of the Vewspaper 
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Maker 1 noticed an editorial article 
called “ Good Company.” Among sev- 
eral true things that the article said, 
there are two paragraphs that are not 
always true: 

Circulation fer se amounts to nothing. A 
man seeking mediums for advertising should 
not think so much of the number as of the sta- 
tion of the people reached. 

Those papers which reach the most desirable 
class of readers are usually limited in circula- 
tion, for the reason that the most desirable 
class is in an overwhelming minority. 

I greatly approve of an article by 
Mr. F. J. Gibson that appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK not long ago, in which 
he stated in substance, if not in the 
exact words, that as a rule newspaper 
men know or care so very little about 
profitable advertising that-they are not 
competent to judge what is and what 
is not good advertising. The Mews- 
paper Maker’s opinion of what a man 
seeking mediums for advertising 
should think of, may apply to the man 
who is advertising bank stocks or high- 
class real estate, but it does not apply 
to advertising generally, because more 
than ninety per cent of the things ad- 
vertised nowadays are sold to the 
masses and not tothe classes. Neither 
do I believe that all the people of the 
better class limit their reading to the 
publications of small circulation. As 
a rule, take a paper of 10,000 circula- 
tion and another paper of 100,000 cir- 
culation, and even if the paper of 
smaller circulation has the very cream 
of society for its readers, I believe that 
out of the 100,000 readers of the other 
paper there are at least 10,000 just as 
good people as read the paper of less 
circulation, and in addition there are 
90,000 people who as a body purchase 
probably just as much in dollars and 
cents as the more limited class who 
have larger pocket-books. The argu- 
ment of the Mewspaper Maker is the 
argument of that class of papers who 
do not quote circulation figures and 
who must claim quality of circulation 
rather than quantity. 


+ * 
G.oucesTER, Mass. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

EAR Sitr—As I have been interested in 
‘our departmemt in Printers’ Inx, I would 
ike to ask your opinion as to this method of 
advertising for introducing a new article to the 
public. This article is manufactured only by 
myself and used only with coffee, making a 
great improvement in it. To introduce this in- 
to the home of the people I thought to put up 
large quantities cf samples in small envelopes, 
inclosing a circular in each telling its uses, etc., 
and have all grocery clerks’ attention continu- 
ally called to it by a sign on the coffee mill to 
put a sample package in every package of cof- 
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fee sold. This would introduce it direct for 
use. Yours truly, W.R. 

For introducing an article locally, I 
think the practice of sampling is one 
of the very best methods. A sample, 
of course, must be sufficiently large for 
the person receiving it to be able to 
determine whether the article is a 
good one or not. If samples are sent 
direct to the home and are also put 
out through the groceries at the same 
time, it certainly ought not to be very 
ong before the people have at least 
tried it. Having once tried it, of 
course it then depends upon whether 
they like it well enough. as to whether 
they will afterwards buy. 


*,* 


Here is a suggestion to the Govern- 
ment and to big advertisers. 

Some of the recently issued two- 
cent postage stamps which have come 
to my notice are works of art and 
show a picture of a farming scene, 
with the words, “Farming in the West.” 
What a great advertisement this is for 
the West. The scene shows a field in 
which there are a dozen or more men 
at work driving four-horse sulky 
plows. The stamp is a strong pres- 
entation of the farming facilities of the 
West, its immense fields, its modern 
machinery and its up-to-date farmers. 
If the Government can afford to ad- 
vertise some particular section of the 
country in this manner, why could it 
not afford to adveztise some particular 
city or even some particular concern ? 
Many cities and very many concerns 
would be willing to give an immense 
sum of money for an advertisement of 
this kind. This would add greatly 
to the revenues of the Government and 
greatly to the publicity of the concern 
who had the advertisement. 

Would not Sapolio give a good big 
round sum to have the picture changed 
to a woman scrubbing and the word- 
ing changed from “Farming in the 
West” to “ Cleaning with Sapolio” ? 
Would it not be a great advertisement 
to show a picture of a store with the 
wording under it “Shopping at Wan- 
amaker’s”? What wonderful possi- 
bilities in this scheme if the Govern- 
ment would only agree to it, and wh 
should the Government not sell an ad- 
vertisement just as readily to any of 
these, as it would give it free to the 
farmers in the West? 


+*,* 


A reader of PRINTERS’ INK, who 
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does not wish his name mentioned, 
sends mea clipping of an advertise- 
ment which he says he cut out of an 
advertising journal : 

A Kanton gentleman recently got “ mixed 
up”’ in a poker game, lost all his money, and 
then went home and went to bed. When his 
wife was sound asleep he got up, raised the 
window and threw his trousers out in the yard. 
This is one time he “‘ squared ” himself with 
his wife. Another man went home the same 
night, ‘‘ bowled up to the brim,’’ but he wasn’t 
very successful in ‘‘ squaring ” himself with his 
wife. When she “swiped”? him with the 
broom he said it wasn’t fair for three women to 
pick on one man. But the happiest man in 
town on that fatal night was the man who went 
home and told his wife he had been figuring 
with the Robinson-Gage Lumber Company 
and found lumber and building material so 
pany that he would begin at once to builda 
new house. 


In the journal in question this ad- 
vertisement is commended as a model 
announcement for a lumber company. 
The gentleman who sends the clip- 
ping asks my opinion in the matter. I 
do not think that this advertisement is 
worth the space that it occupies. A 
joke is an excellent thing in its place, 
but I am of the opinion that it is very 
seldom a joke has any place in an ad- 
vertisement. The mission of an ad- 
vertisement is not to amuse, but to sell 
goods. If goods can be sold by amus- 
ing, all well and good, but ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred an attempt to 
amuse in an advertisement never 
brings the customer as close to buying 
asan ordinary, plain, straight statement 
of business facts would do. 

+ 

I am in receipt of a recent issue of 
a small publication called the Mer- 
chant, edited by Mr. H. V. Watson, of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Among the edi- 
torials noted, I find several good para- 
graphs, one of which is as follows: 

Credit is the most precious possession a busi- 
ness man can have. It is acquired, :naintained 
and preserved by certain qualities that I be- 
lieve are inherent in the man. Credit is like a 

iece of porcelain. You may break it and put 
it together again, and for purposes of utility it 
may possibly be just as good as ever it was, but 
the cracks are there, and you can see where it 
was broken. And so it is with the man whose 
credit is once impaired. He may be able to buy 
goods again, his standing among mercantile 
houses may be very fair, but it can never be re- 
stored to the superb condition in which it was 
once. And so I would warn all merchants, 
young and old, to regard credit asa priceless 
possession. Do not let it be trifled with, and 
allow nothing to impair or injure it. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Watson 
wrote this paragraph, as in the same 
column I notice a paragraph taken 
from this department which appeared 
in April 6th issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Though sorry that Mr. Watson has for- 
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gotten to give credit, I am, of course, 
pleased with the flattery which the ap- 
propriation implies. 

** 


WATERLOO PrintTING ComPANY, } 
Waterloo, Neb. 

DeAR Str—Inclosed please find a copy of a 
poster we turned out a week ago. They were 
printed on both sides of some samples. On 
some the full form was printed on back of the 
paper, and on the figure side only about half of 
the form, barely taking in “‘ Like My Style.” 
About one hundred different patterns of paper 
and border were used for bills. Would like 
your opinion on these points: Was it a good 
advertising scheme? Is what is contained on 
the bill appropriate and well worded? The 
mg originated with Mr. Park while arranging 
his new stock of paper. I was present at the 
time, and he consulted me about it. I wrote 
the copy, set the type, did the presswork, and 
had two boys distributing bills inside an hour. 
Whether the scheme was a good one or not, 
Mr. Park sold nice bills of wall paper in all the 
adjoining towns for miles in every direction, 
and his sales for the past week amounted to 
more than his sales for the entire season last 
year. Yours truly, ’. A, CRANE, 

Mr. Crane has first asked a question 
and then has gone ahead and an- 
swered it himself. If Mr. Park sold 
more goods in one week in answer to 
this circular than he did last year dur- 
ing the entire season, then I want to 
say that this isa good circular no mat- 
ter how it is written or how it is 
printed. The object of an advertise- 
ment is to sell goods. The advertise- 
ment that can thus increase a man’s 
business is certainly an excellent ad- 
vertisement, and there is no further 
use of arguing about the matter. I[ 
am going to repeat the wording of the 
circular below. It was printed on a 
piece of ordinary wall paper, which 
served as a sample of the paper sold 
by Mr. Parks, the size of the paper 
on which the circular is printed be- 
ing about 10% by 7 inches, or in 
other words quite large enough to show 
the pattern of the paper as well as the 
quality. The matter was set in the 
center of the paper, leaving about 
1% to 2inches margin around. The 
circular reads as follows : 


TURN ME OVER. 
Examine me closely ; compare me with 
what you have on your walls and ceilings, 
then go to 
PARK’S PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY, 
Waterloo, and learn my cost; it is so 
small it will surprise you. 
IF YOU DON’T LIKE MY STYLE, 
there are 100 other patterns at Park’s that 
can not be beaten for sages peony and 
low price—from 3 cents a rollup. All 
remnants 2 cents. Call. Paste me on 
the wall. 
PARK’S PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY, 
WATERLOO, NEB. 
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A CLOUD 


of Falsehood 


No Larger thanaMan’s Hand 


At a place of publication casts an immense shadow and keeps 
people at a distance in the dark. 

DO NOT BE MISLED into placing advertising contracts based 
ON CIRCULATION AFFIDAVITS. 


THE 


San Francisco CALL 


offers you a ‘simple statement of fact, unincumbered by obstructing 
accumulations of metaphor and allegory.” 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


of the number of lines of displayed advertisements during June, 
July and August, 1898, published in the 
JUNE JULY e®UGUST TOTAL 

CALL, 138,838 155,722 167,972 462,532 
CHRONICLE, 118,643 114,275 121,093 354,011 
EXAMINER, 128,009 124,663 128,870 381,542 

Excess over CHRONICLE, 108,521 Lines. 

“6 *¢ EXAMINER, 80,990 ‘* 

Extended in a straight line this larger excess means a continuous 

line of advertising more than 3.85 miles in length. 


> MILE MORE ADVERTISING than ONE 
a of ITS CONTEMPORARIES! 


eaten MILES MORE THAN THE OTHER! 


That is the estimate placed on San Francisco papers by 
Home Advertisers. 


THE CALL REACHES THE HOMES. 


Quit paying high rates for Circuletion Burned in Garbage Crema- 
tories and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


W. S. LEAKE, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representat've, 188 World Building, NEW YORK. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(For DISTRICT WEST OF PITTSBURG.) 
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AN ALL-WOOL STORY. 


There is a clever young lady 
New York City who makes a specialty 
of selling to advertisers ideas for ad- 
vertisements and posters who tells the 
following story : One day, in “thinking 
up ” ideas for clothing advertisements, 
it occurred to her that the picture of 
an old plantation darkey, pointing to 
his wooly hair and saying, “ There’s no 
cotton in this wool,” would make an 
effective introduction to a street car 
card of all-wool clothing. She had an 
arrangement with a street car adver- 
tising agent, whereby he was to pay 
her five dollars for every idea sub- 
mitted which he could use, and to him 
she now told her “all wool ” concep- 
tion. He informed her that it was of 
no value, and he could not use it. She 
thereupon sold the idea to “ Arnheim, 
the tailor” of New York. Before Mr. 
Arnheim had a chance to utilize it, 
however, the idea appeared in the 
street car cards of the “ Yorkshire 
House” drapers of Broadway and roth 
street, New York, placed by the street 
car advertising agent already referred 
to. Thereupon the lady explained the 
whole matter to Mr. Arnheim, and in- 
sisted on returning to him the money he 
had paid for the sketch; but from the 
street car advertising agent she has 
never been able to secure any satisfac- 
tion. Figure 1 shows the sketch bought 
by Mr. Arnheim, and Figure 2 the cen- 
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ter-piece of the street car cards of 
the “ Yorkshire House,” who bought 
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the sketch from their agent. The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster gives the matter 
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space because he himself found the 
relation interesting, and he assumes 
his pupils will find it equally so. 


A MAIL-ORDER SUCCESS. 

Ten years ago Sears, Roebuck & Co. started 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in a small way to do 
a mail-order business in general merchandise 
supplying the farmers and people in small 
towns with such goods as they needed. To-day 
this same firm occupy an entire block in Chica- 
go, employ goo people, have 700,000 custom 
ers on their books. Their postage account 
amounts to over $400 a day. They issue a cat- 
alogue of 1,100 pages, containing over 75,000 
different articles. It took forty carloads of 
white paper to print it, and the postage to send 
it to their different customers amounted to 
$100,000. Furthermore, this mammoth busi- 
ness requires 250 auxiliary catalogues covering 
different lines of goods. During the last year 
they used 40,000 yards of cloth for samples, 
each measuring 1x1% inches. They sold over 
1,000 separate pieces of men’s clothes daily, 
and more than 700 men’s suits ; 25,000 to 30,- 
ooo wheels were disposed of this summer, 
while 100,000 vehicles were sold in ninety days. 
These figures, while stupendous, are facts 
which were recently verified from the books of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co, dy the advertising man- 
ager of the Weekly Inter Ocean. This is 
what judicious advertising has done, and to- 
day the greatest item of this gigantic enterprise 
is advertising.— Mail-Order Journal, 

- > 
CLAIMING THE EARTH. 

The advertisements in a reliable paper con- 
stitute the milk in the cocoanut. The reading 
matter is the shell and the moss that covers it. 
—Texas Farm and Ranch. 
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San Francisco Bulletin 


now issues a 


SUNDAY 
MORNING 
EDITION 


with a 


Circulation 
Exceeding 
35,000 


GUARANTEED 
by th 


a 


y the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. 





A Home and Family Newspaper. 





NONE BETTER. 
FEW AS GOOD. 


Further information fiR. F. K. MISCH, 
F from Potter Building, New York. 
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SOME MORE STREET CAR 
THOUGHTS. 
By Edith R. Gerry. 

There are many phases of advertis- 
ing, and each has its own peculiar 
effect, but every one agrees that all 
good advertising, of no matter what 
phase, is profitable. The mere bring- 
ing of a name before the public is one 
quite powerful phase of advertising, 
and the oftener this is done the deeper 
the name becomes entangled in the 
mind of the public, and consequently 
the greater becomes the value of the 
advertising. The advertiser has not 
lacked ingenuity in devising methods 
of presenting this phase of publicity. 
The human figure, rocks, walls, ships, 
roofs and almost everything available 
has been called into service, but there 
still seems to be one much gazed-at 
spot, which might be utilized without 
destroying any picturesque effect, 
which has escaped the omnipresent 
eye of the advertising man. I refer to 
the floors of our public conveyances. 

Now, these floors are much gazed- 
at spots, and if the average person 
does not realize how much time he 
spends looking at the floor, it is simply 
because there has been nothing there 
to attract his mind. Nevertheless, he 
looks in that direction very frequently, 
and after a man looks, that is all that 
may reasonably be expected of him, 
and the advertiser must do the rest. 

The floors of most of our street 
cars are covered with mats. These 
mats seem to be made of hemp, and 
are usually woven after intricate and 
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extraordinary patterns. They are very 
uninteresting affairs, fit only to be 
walked upon. They may be useful, 
but why should they not be made or- 
namental and profitable as well? In- 
stead of weaving into these mats 
little stars and “ v’s,” and things which 
mean nothing at all, why could not the 
famous legend of “Ivory Soap,” or 
“ Pears’ Soap,” or “Royal Baking 
Powder,” be worked in, to startle and 
benefit the public? Probably by pay- 
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ing a very small sum the advertiser 
could induce the mat manufacturer to 
abandon his present pet design and 
work in his name or catch-phrase, 
Unless the car companies turned very 
greedy indeed, they would only be too 
glad to allow the floors of their cars 
to be covered by mats bought by 
some one else. It seems to me that a 
scheme of this sort would cost very 
little, and would be decidedly attract- 
ive. The maid who wears a shirt 
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waist and gazes pensively at the floor 
could positively be depended upon to 
absorb the great truths, the small boy 
would probably regard it in the nature 
of a puzzle to tell his chums about, 
and it is safe to say that no one who 
entered the car would leave it without 
having had his attention attracted by 
the advertisement. 

One glance at the illustrations will 
convey the meaning, which it has re- 
quired a great many words to explain. 


+o. 
TRADE LAWS IN GERMANY. 

The Ambassador at Berlin has forwarded to 
the British Foreign Office a report relating to 
the publication in the official organ of one of 
the Prussian Chambers of Commerce of a Jist 
of judicial decisions under the law against “‘un- 
fair competition.”” Amon these are: 

A tradesman who advertises “all one price” 
is bound to sell all his goods at that price ; he 
infringes the law if he charges more. For of- 
fering certain goods for sale under cost price in 
order to atrract customers, the court condemned 
the defendant as being guilty of an offense 
against the law. Customers have the right to 
buy goods in any quantity at the price at which 
they are indicated in the shop windows. To 
sell at cost price means, according to the 
Chambers of Commerce, charging customers 
the price which the seller paid at the factory. 
If a tradesman advertises “‘ small profits and 
quick returns,” he must be ready to prove the 
assertion. Views on business paper of facto- 
ries and show-rooms must represent these 
places as they actually are, as they serve as ad- 
vertisements. In one case a tradesman was 
summoned for advertising cheap goods as “‘un- 
blemished” and prohibited from using that 
term in the future. 


Avorp long stretches of solid reading mat- 
ter. Say what is said briefly and intelligently. 
Cuts and prices are more profitable than tire- 
some reading matter. Life is too short to the 
average American to wade through half a col- 
umn of reading matter before coming to the 
point.— Wilmington (Del.) Sun, 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


THE DES MOINES LEADER 


SIX MONTHS, ENDING JULY 1, 1898; 


Total number of complete copies 


tase od a aad 2,498,285 


Average number of complete copies 
subscribed for and sold, per is- 
sue, for six (6) months, . ° ’ 


Average Sunday issue for six (6) 
months, ° ° ° ° ° ’ 


The above statement is absolutely correct, accord- 
ing to my best knowledge and belief. 
SAMUEL STRAUSS. 


Strate oF Iowa, PoLk County, ss. 
Subscribed in my presence and sworn to 
before me by said Samuel Strauss, this 
twenty-ninth day of July, 1898. 

B. J. CAVANAGH, 
[szat.] Notary Public. 
HE LEADER IS THE HIGHEST 
PRICED DAILY IN IOWA. 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 
New York OFFICE: Cuicaco OFFICE: 
127 Tribune Building. goo Boyce Building. 
W. Warp Damon, Horace M. Forp, 
Manager. Manager. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE 
ADVERTISING WORLD. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN NEWSPAPERS ES- 
TABLISH A PRECEDENT WHICH MAY 
RESULT IN SERIOUS LOSS TO ALL 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A new and startling phase of the 
Publisher vs. Agency problem has just 
come to my notice. This innovation 
was started, I believe, by the Detroit 
News, and has since been taken up by 
the Chicago % tmes-Herald and Chica- 
go Journal, and unless it meets with 
speedy and effective opposition at the 
hands of advertisers and agencies it 
bids fair to spread to all of the larger 
cities, and cause serious and imme- 
diate loss of business to the advertis- 
ing agencies and eventual loss to the 
papers adopting it. 

The scheme is this: The publisher 
of the daily paper goes toa large whole- 
sale drug house in his city with this 
story: “ Your house is not using enough 
space in our paper, and we want to 
submit a proposition that will not only 
give you a great deal of free publicity 
but will allow you a neat little commis- 
sion on the side. We want you to 
contract for quarter or half-page space 
to be filled with the cards of patent 
medicine firms whose products you 
sell. We will allow you a very low 
rate for such large space, and you can 
sell it to these firms at our regular rate, 
or make such arrangement as you 
choose.” 

So far the wholesale druggist has 
taken to the scheme like ducks to 
water, and has been very successful in 
inducing the manufacturers to in turn 
accept his proposition. Whether he 
makes the deal direct or with the as- 
sistance of the paper is not known. 

It is an open and shut game for the 
wholesaler, for he can say to the manu- 
facturers of patent medicines: “I am 
now buying a. great quantity of your 
medicine, but with a little assistance 
in the way of newspaper publicity I 
can certainly push your article to bet- 
ter advantage and increase the sale.” 

He can, if necessary, take his pay 
for the space in goods, and, in this 
case, the manufacturer feels that it is 
a good thing for him, because he 
knows the druggist will have to make 
a special run on these articles in order 
to dispose of them. 

The papers aim for advertisers who 
are not already in their publication, 
but the injustice of the scheme lies in 
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the fact that very frequently a small 
advertiser will drop his other adver- 
tising to go in on this and stand in 
with his wholesaler, and the agent who 
has been placing the business of the 
small advertiser loses it entirely. I 
understand this was just what happen- 
ed in the case of Ath-lo-pho-ros. The 
went into the scheme and Dauchy 4 
Co. lost their contract. 

If the daily newspaper is going to 
recognize the wholesale druggist as an 
agent and give him a cut rate, it will 
not be long before the scheme will be 
tried with the wholesale grocer, and 
will end with these houses in all large 
cities being a direct competitor to the 
advertising agency. 

In Detroit, Williams, Davis, Brooks 
& Hinchman Sons carry out the adver- 
tising on this basis; in Chicago, 7%mes- 
Herald, Fuller & Fuller Co.; and in 
the Chicago Journal, Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons. 

In order to show the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK just how the thing is 
done and what advertisers have given 
it sanction, a copy of the department 
in the Detroit Mews is reproduced in 
connection with this article. 

G. H. E. HAWKINS. 


——_- ++ 
GERMAN PAPERS. 
I think probably 75 per cent of the readers 


of any German paper are women. The reason 
is not far to seek. Germans coming to this 
country must learn English to make their way 
in the world of business. If they have begun 
young enough they learn to speak the language 
with scarcely a trace of accent. They will buy 
English newspapers from preference. They 
will buy German papers to take home. The 
German woman is not required to learn En- 
glish. Her associates are among her country- 
men. She is clannish. Hence she depen 
upon the German paper for the news, and the 
advertisement should be so framed as to meet 
with her favor. I am firmly convinced that 
every advertiser should have matter especially 
me paw for German readers. Instead of a 

ad translation of the English, why not have 
some good German scholar familiar with Ger- 
man habits and thought prepare the matter for 
German papers? By so doing advertisers will 
save money. John Wanamaker has found this 
out and his copy in German newspapers in 
New York is nota translation of the English 
advertisements. You can not translate one of 
John Wanamaker’s advertisements into Ger- 
man without making it positively laughable. I 
am sure you understand what I mean.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 


—___+o+___—_ 
TRUE ENOUGH. 

The American masses are rapidly learning 
the great truth that any scheme, plan or pro- 
cess which promises “‘ something for nothing” 
is, and of necessity must be, a fake or a fraud. 
A scheme which virtually promises this, it is 
true, may sometimes be so skillfully devised, 
the cloven hoof may be so cunningly covered, 
that for a time it may deceive the public, but 
sooner or later common sense comes to the res 
cue and it meets with detection. —A d Sense. 
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HOW STREET CAR ADVER- 
TISING IS DONE. 
BROOKLYN CARS TAKEN AS AN ILLUS- 
TRATION OF THE MELHODS USU- 

ALLY FOLLOWED. 





Few people who. ride in the street 
cars and read the advertisements dis- 
played therein have any idea of how 
the street car advertising “business is 
conducted. Take Brooklyn as an ex- 
ample. In that one borough there are 
now being operated 4,682 surface and 
elevated cars. The railroad commis- 
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and night, and because the Biooklyn- 
ites have a fondness for riding and 
reading in -the cars, and, moreover, 
they have money with which to buy 
that which they see advertised. 

Five corporations own the street 
railway lines in Brooklyn. They are— 
The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Co.; 
DeKalb & Franklin Avenue Co, 
Smith & Jay Street Co.; Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Co. and the Kings County Co. 

The advertising privileges on these 
lines are owned by three advertising 
companies in this order: Brooklyn 





This agreement, made in duplicate, is not valid unless approved by the President or Secretary of the 
United Traction Advestising Company. 


OG Bs. Bo sven sincvcccecsesecess< 189 


To the UNITED TRACTION ADVERTISING CO., 


Subject to your approval you are hereby authorized to place.............Signs, measuring......... 
inches in the several cars of the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Uo., designated ou the reverse side of 








Sesevecscoos hereby agree to pay you the sum of...... 


this contract for the term of............ months from 









In consideration of this service 
«+see+ee-- dollars 


Re alsencaed dened during the term of this agreement. 
All privileges herein granted, to be subject to the operation of said cars by the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Co., any loss of time or space to be made good by you in like amount of time or space, or at 
your option, an allowance pro rata, according to the price charged for line or lines in which such 


loss should occur. 


All printed matter used by.......... in this car service to be subject to the final approval of the 


United Traction Advertising Company. 


Should the above signs or any of them be discontinued by the direction of legal or municipa 
authority, or through causes beyond the control of the United Traction Advertising Co.,.............. 
agree to waive any claim or right whatever to damages or otherwise on account of such discon- 


tinuance. 


The conditions of this contract are based upon the service Of....--++.-.... cars. 


It is agreed that the United Traction Advertising Co. shall not be held responsible fer any conditions 
not expressed in this Contract. 








BLANK FORM OF CONTRACT FOR STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


sioner’s report shows that these rail- 
ways collected in fares during the year 
1897 $581,332.. In five-cent fares this 
amount means that 11,026,640 passen- 
gers were handled. 

The advertising privileges in these 
cars are sold by the companies operat- 
ing the roads for large sums to com- 
panies engaged in securing adver- 
tisements. Brooklyn has for a long 
time been considered the best field 
in the world for street car public- 
ity, because the cars run on nearly 
every street every few minutes, day 


Heights Railroad Co. by the United 
Traction Advertising Co. of 183 Mont- 
ague St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; DeKalb & 
Franklin Avenue Co. and the Brooklyn 
Elevated Railway Co. by George Kis- 
sam & Co. of 253 Broadway, New 
York City, and the Smith & Jay Street 
Co. and the Kings County Elevated 
Raiiroad Co. by the Desmond Dunne 
Co., of the Eagle Building, Brooklyn. 

The lines controlled by the United 
Traction Advertising Co. carried 7,- 
370,320 passengers during the last 
year; the lines controlled by George 
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Kissam & Co. carried 2,420,830, and 
the lines controlled by the Desmond 
Dunne Co. carried 1,255,480. 

Contracts between advertisers and 
the advertising companies are all very 
nearly alike. Herewith is shown one 
of the blank forms that is to be filled 
out and signed in duplicate by the ad- 
vertiser and the street railway adver- 
tising company. 

On the reverse of the contract is a 
list of the 36 lines of the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad Co. The blank 
spaces next to the names are filled out 
with the number of cars in actual serv- 
ice on each line the advertiser uses. 

The United Traction Advertising 
Co. has a fixed schedule of advertis- 
ing rates in the cars of the Brooklyn 
Heights system. This system oper- 
ates about 2,250 cars, and when the 
advertiser uses all of them the price 
for a regulation card, size 11x21 
inches, for one year is $4,422.24, or 
$386.52 per month on a yearly con- 
tract. The company adds 10 per cent 
on a six months’ contract, and 15 per 
cent on a three months’ contract. If 
half of all the cars are used the com- 
pany makes the terms pro rata. Here 
is what it costs per card per month to 
advertise in each of the lines con- 
trolled by the United Traction Adver- 
tising Co.: 

PER MONTH, 


















Fulton Ave...eeesseeeeeeeee $36 
Putnam Ave o Weeceese 30 
Gates Ave..ccseesseceesccees 36 
Myrtle Ave.....seee seeeeees 30 
Union Ave ....ccccccccccess 15 
Bushwick Ave....++se+++e+-- 13 20 
Grand St... csccccessccecce 12 
Grand and Ridgewood....... 10 80 
Meeker Ave....,....0+ 10 80 
CrosstOWN...++eee8.00+ «- «633 
Greenpoint. ........eeeseeeee 14 40 
Flushing Ave......++ seeeees 33 
Flushing Ex .... «2... +++ 12 
Lorimer St....00+ sseseeeees 12 
Nostrand Ave....+sseeeess 30 
Tompkins Ave.....+++ esses 15 
Flatbush Ave... —- 
Third Ave.....scee seseseees 50 
Court Street......eeseeeesees 18 
Hamilton Ave......ccrces oe 15 
Second Ave....cccccccccsece 9 
POM Dhcssccceccecns Sets 5 
Nassau Ave....-cseseereeeee 5 
Richmond Hill............++ 12 
Lutheran Cemetery.......... 5 
Cypress Hills,.........ccccses 5 
Caivary Cemetery ..........+ 5 
BOORBWOR 06400009000 00000008 24 
Metropolitan Ave.......+..+. 10 80 
ONE BOB 6ctccicces cncceses 12 
Ralph Ave 8 40 
Sumner Ave...... 12 
Jamal 00000550 9 
Cypress TES. cccsscveewesss 5 


This list was arranged for the con- 
venience of local merchants who only 
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wish to use a few lines that pass near 
their stores. These prices are about 
33% per cent higher than when annual 
contracts are made for all the cars. 

George Kissam & Co. and the Des- 
mond Dunne Co. charge from 1 cent 
per card per car per day up to 4 cents, 
according to the traffic on the line anfl 
the season of the year. 

George Kissam & Co. have spent 
ten times as much money advertising 
for business for Brooklyn cars as both 
of the other companies together. They 
say their ads in PRINTERS’ INK have 
resulted in many paying contracts. 
They are large users of space, and say 
such advertising saves them lots of 
expensive soliciting. The other com- 
panies do some advertising, but they 
get most of their business by personal 
solicitation. 

During the summer big bargains are 
to be had in Brooklyn street railway 
advertising space. A half dozen large 
advertisers took advantage of the low 
rates this summer, and put in two, 
three and four cards in each car. In 
the fall, winter and spring Brooklyn 
cars have all the business they can 
accommodate. Sometimes more. I 
have known the advertising compa- 
nies to offer advertisers with yearly 
contracts, two months for one, any 
other time of the year, for use of 
space around the holidays. The fen- 
ders and tops of cars are many times 
pressed into service to carry good 
paying advertisements. 

Designing and printing street car 
cards costs from $12 to $100 per thou- 
sand, according to the work on the 
design, the number of colors used and 
the size of the edition. 

Some advertisers change their cards 
weekly, some monthly, some every 
three months, and a few general ad- 
vertisers only change once a year. 
The local stores usually make weekly 
changes, and the advertising compan- 
ies ask extra for this; but.if the con- 
tract is a good, fat one, changes are 
made as often as desirable. 

The best time to send cards to the 
distributing headquarters of each ad- 
vertising company is Thursday after- 
noon. All cards sent on this day will 
be showing Sunday, when the largest 
crowds are carried. I have seen cards 
sent out Friday afternoon, showing in 
every Brooklyn car before noon Sat- 
urday; but it is best to allow more 
time. Each of the advertising com- 
panies has a superintendent who has 
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charge of a large force of men who 
put in cards. This work is done at 
the stables before the cars start, and 
at junction points. All cards are made 
to fit in the racks; no tacking is done. 

When the cards are taken out to 
make room for a new lot, they are 
carefully collected and returned to the 
street car advertising company’s head- 
quarters. General advertisers usually 
ship such cards to another city for use 
again. Local advertisers sometimes 
have another ad printed on the reverse 
side, thus using the cardboard twice. 

Each advertiser has an inspector to 
go over the various lines to see that 
cards are properly placed in every car 
contracted for. His work is usually 
done at the stables and junction 
points. When cards are found in bad 
condition, and when no card is in a car 
contracted for, a memorandum of the 
number of the car and name of line is 
sent to the advertising company. 

Cards for all the surface cars are 
made the same ‘size, 11x21 inches, or, 
if double space is used, 11x24 inches. 
In the “ L” cars the spaces are larger, 
14x28, or double space 14x56 inches. 
As a rule the same printing put on the 
11x21 cards is put on the 14x28 size, 
with more margin around it. 

It is hard to trace the results from 
street car advertising. However, sev- 
eral fairly successful tests have been 
made. A Fulton street department 
store advertised to give away a sou- 
venir spoon. The offer was mentioned 
only in the street cars. The cards ap- 
peared late Saturday. Monday 891 
people came for spoons ; Tuesday there 
were 1,242 responses. Many of these 
proved to be friends of the 891 who 
got spoons Monday. Wednesday, 613; 
Thursday, 485; Friday, 625, and Sat- 
urday, 928. Another instance is of a 
Brooklyn furniture store, which put a 
card in the Smith & Jay street cars 
telling of a low price on a baby car- 
riage. The first day the ad was out 73 
carriages were sold to people who said 
they saw the ad in the cars. Other in- 
stances will no doubt occur to people 
in the advertising business. 

Sam E. WHITMIRE. 





Tuis is a progressive age. Steam and elec- 
tricity have transformed the universe. Old- 
fashioned methods of conducting business are 
as obsolete as the stage coach and the weekly 
newsletter. To succeed,a man has to adopt 
the newest devices, and the old town-crier has 
developed into a system of advertising that is 
successful according to the coherency and per- 
sistency with which men follow it up.— Yonkers 
(NV. Y.) Herald. 
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IN ‘‘ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.” 


Whenever more advertisements than usual 
are put into the /ourna/ there is always extra 
reading matter put in, and in the proportion of 
three, or at the very least two, columns of read- 
ing matter to every one column of advertising. 
There is invariable adherence to this rule. The 
reader always gets two or three extra columns 
to read for every extra column given to the 
advertiser. The more advertising there is, the 
more reading matter there is, and twice over, 
So the reader is always the gainer, never the 
loser. There is no magazine published in this 
country—and this is a fact known to every one 
in the publishing world—which refuses more 
advertising than does The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Reading matter beyond the point of 
proportion referred to above is never taken 
out for advertisements, and to this steadfast 
rule scores and scores of advertisers can testify 
who, month after month, have their advertise- 
ments returned to them for lack of room. To 
be perfectly frank, readers should not find too 
much complaint with advertisements in their 
magazines, The fact must never be forgotten 
that no magazine published in the United 
States could give what it is giving to the reader 
each month if it were not for the revenue which 
the advertiser brings to the magazine. It is 
the growth of advertising in this country which, 
more than any other single element, has 
brought the American magazine to its present 
enviable position, where it leads the world in 
point of literary, illustrative and mechanical 
excellence. The American advertiser has made 
the superior American magazine of to-day pos- 
sible.—Ladies’ Home Journal, 

srildinadiel 

No poor is thick enough to keep out the 
newspaper and its advertising ; no chamber is 
too remote or too quiet for the favorite family 
paper ; no surveillance is so strict but the news- 
paper is admitted ; and it brings its message of 
wars and rumors of wars, of elections, accidents, 
marriages, birth and deaths—and advertise- 
ments.—Lyxn (Mass.) /tem. 
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A. D. MATTHEWs & Co., of Brook- 
lyn, in a booklet devoted to ladies’ 
hats, show each hat on a different 
pretty woman. Above is one of the 
illustrations. 
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THAT GYMNASTIC CLUB IN- 
TERVIEW. 


My interview in PRINTERS’ INK of Oc- 
tober 26th with Ralph R. Gibson, who 
sells the “Hercules” Club (for physical 
development) has got him into trouble. 
The first mail each Wednesday morn- 
ing puts PRINTERS’ INK into Boston 
offices. By Thursday night Mr. Gibson 
had received 200 letters from men who 
wanted to buy his club or see his pam- 
phlet on the strength of that publicity. 
On Friday, Saturday, Sunday and to- 
day he received daily an average of 
forty letters from PRINTERS’ INK read- 
ers, many having inclosed a check 
for $2.75, the price which I mentioned 
as having been paid by Mr. Taylor, of 
the Boston G/ode. All the clubs which 
Mr. Gibson had on hand Wednesday 
morning are gone now, and he can not 
get them from his mechanics fast 
enough to meet that PRINTERS’ INK de- 
mand, but will have to write to many 
who have sent money and tell them 
to wait a fewdays. All this from his 
free interview in the Little Schoolmas- 
ter, in spite of his paid ads running in 
half a dozen of magazines ! 

Mr. Gibson came into the Sunday 
Times at nine o’clock Monday morn- 
ing tS tell me thestory. He said: 

“ You’ve got me into a nice fix.” 

“ What’s the trouble ?” I asked. He 
looked as blue and as fierce as the 
man who goes into a newspaper office 
to kick about a news item. 

“ I’m getting sixty letters a day,” he 
replied,“and two-thirds of them arefrom 
people who read your interview with 
me in PRINTERS’ INK. The first day 
following the publication of that insig- 
nificant-looking little paper I was flood- 
ed with questions and checks. All my 
clubs in stock are gone now, and I 
can’t supply the demand for several 
days. I have been sitting up until 12 
o’clock every night answering those 
letters from PRINTERS’ INK readers. 
This morning I came in at 5 o’clock 
and got to work.. I’ve got to hire 
somebody to help me put the parts of 
the club together, and have’ been talk- 
ing this morning with a man whom I 
think will fill the bill.” 

Mr. Gibson had just come from the 
post-office. He pulled from the pocket 
of his overcoat thirty-five letters. By 
looking at the superscriptions he was 
enabled to tell which had come from 
PRINTERS’ INK readers because of the 
absence of the index letter which ap- 
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pears in his magazine ads. Some were 
addressed to him personally. He 
knew these were from PRINTERS’ INK 
readers because his name is not in the 
magazine ads. We opened the top 
letter of the lot. It was from W. L. 
Smith, No. 524 Penn avenue, Pitts- 
burg. A check for $2.75 was in- 
closed. Mr. Smith said he saw the in- 
terview in PRINTERS’ INK and wanted 
one of the clubs. The next was from 
J. E. Buro, No. 1107 Cold Spring ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. He wanted a 
circular, and added: “Have seen 
your ads in different publications, but 
never took the trouble to read them 
till I saw your interview in PRINTERS’ 
Ink.” The third was from West 
Unity, O., the fourth from Oshawa, 
Ont., and the fifth from Webster City, 
Iowa, each asking for pamphlets, and 
naming PRINTERS’ INK. Mr. Gibson 
was rushed and so anxious to goon 
with his story at this point that we 
dropped the letters. 

“ Before 8 o’clock this morning,” he 
went on, “I had received three checks 
and sent away three clubs to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK readers. One of the writers 
said: ‘ I’ve seen your ad before, but it 
goes now after reading PRINTERS’ 
Ink.’ Another wrote at the bottom 
of his letter: ‘Does advertising pay? 
You bet your life it does.’ What 
surprises me is the way in which these 
PRINTERS’ INK readers ask for the 
best club I’ve got. They all appear to 
have plenty of money. If I had made 
a specialty of a high-priced club I 
could have sent away a great many to 
PRINTERS’ INK inquirers instead of 
the $2.75 club. At the rate these 
PRINTERS’ INK returns are coming in, 
I don’t know when they will stop. 
Mr. Bowers, advertising man for Mr. 
Munsey, told me I would probably 
hear from it for some time.” 

When I went to Mr. Gibson to in 
terview him about his advertising 
methods, he had never heard of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, and not having a copy with 
me, I had some trouble in convincing 
him that it would be any advantage to 
him to stop work for half an hour 
and talk with me. In apologizing for 
taking his time, I held out the hope 
that he might perhaps sell one or two 
clubs on the strength of the interview, 
because it would be read by pros- 
perous, money-spending men, who are 
at desks most of the time, and there- 
fore in need of an exerciser. He won't 
miss reading PRINTERS’ INK after this. 
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Think of a periodical coming to you 
and saying: “ Here, sir, is a check for 
$500. I want you to feel acquainted 
with me and read me every week.” 

ELMER RICE. 
Boston, Oct. 31, 1898. 


THE SMALL ADVERTISER. 


There seems to be an idea prevalent 
that advertising is for large dealers 
only. This belief has kept many a 
small merchant from improving his 
opportunities in this direction. Near- 
ly if not all of the large retail mer- 
chants of the United States have be- 
come so by extensive advertising. The 
advertising which they have done is 
not the sole cause of their success, but 
it has been the greatest contributing 
cause. Most all large enterprises which 
are successful have begun on a small 
scale. Their advertising was done in 
a small way, but it has been kept up 
day after day and year after year. 
Good business methods, untiring in- 
dustry and good advertising are the 
factors which bring success in business. 

Do not be afraid of being overshad- 
owed by the big advertiser. Many 
times the well-worded reader of only 
a few lines will reach the eyes of more 
readers than the pretentious display of 
the larger store. It tells the people 
you have goods to sell and what you 
will sell them for. That is all the big 
store can say. It is the price that 
sells the goods. The dealer, be he 
the corner grocer or the largest dealer 
in general merchandise in the city, who 
will sell staple or special articles, qual- 
ity considered, for the ieast money, and 
lets the people know it, will receive 
the patronage. 

Every city has plenty of examples 
showing how small dealers in all kinds 
of merchandise have made their busi- 
ness a success by means of newspaper 
advertising. Take what space you 
can afford, contract by the year, watch 
it; change the matter every day, and 
you will soon need more room for 
your store and more space in the pa- 
pers. Judicious advertising will de- 
velop any mercantile business that has 
aright to exist.— Western Advertiser. 

aca RB EE 
THE EVENING PAPER. 

The larger the percentage of the circulation 
of a paper that reaches the home, the greater 
the advertising value of the paper. The paper 
that goes into the home is the evening paper, 
It is the one most largely read. It is the wom- 
en’s paper. It is, therefore, the buyer’s paper. 
It is the advertiser’s best medium.—O¢tumwa 
(Ja.) Courier. 





AN INVENTIVE ENGLISHMAN, 

It is a well-known fact that most of the cir. 
culars sent to the busy men nowadays are con- 
signed immediately to the waste basket, with- 
out so much as a hasty perusal. An English 
firm, realizing this, got around the difficulty by 
printing the following on the envelope: Cau- 
tion: Remove the envelope carefully and ex- 
ercise still greater care in handling the inclosed 
circular. Don’t throw it in the waste paper 
basket or give it to the servant to light the fires 
with, as the most disastrous results will follow, 
inasmuch as the circular is dipped in a solu- 
tion of dynamite, the most powerful explosive 
known. Hang it up in a cool, dry place, and 
after a few days’ exposure its dangerous proper- 
ties will disappear, and it can be burned Tike 
any other circular.’””’ Then at the lower edge 
of the envelope was printed: ‘*N. B.—Most 
firms do their heavy lying in the circulars ; we 
alone do all of ours on the envelopes.” —West- 
chester (Pa.) News. 

<-ee ene 
THE REASON. 

President of Nickel - in - the - Slot Com- 
any—How were the profits this month? 
Treasurer—Less than usual. The receipts were 
not much greater than the expenses. President 
—Humph! Some of the machines must have 

been in order.—New York Weekly. 
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NEwsPAPER advertising is not an experiment 
in any sense of the word. It is a common 
sense, business transaction. Returns the first 
week or the first month are not always encour- 
aging, but it is the sticking at it that brings 
success. No business was ever built up to be 
a success in one week or one month. Continu- 
ous advertising in the right mediums is the 
best and safest and surest road to business suc- 
cess.— Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening. 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


There is a class or variety of news- 
paper publisher who now and then ap- 
proaches the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory with the inten- 
tion of obtaining a circulation rating 
by corrupt methods, and with the ap- 
parent belief that an inflated rating can 
be bought by subsidizing the Directory 
with an order for the insertion of an 
advertisement. The following is an 
illustrative case: . 

Mr. Howard Thompson, manager of 
the Telegraph Publishing Co., at 
Nashua, N. H., in a letter addressed 
to the advertising manager of the 
American Newspaper Directory, order- 
ing one-quarter page advertisement, 
adds in a postscript these words: 

The rating you gave us in the September 
edition was not very satisfactory, and if you 
will send me a clipping from the Directory I 
will make the correction and send you sworn 
statement as to our circulation. 

According to the usage in the Di- 
rectory office, this part of the letter 
was brought to the attention of the 
editor of the Directory, who forwarded 
to the paper in question (the Nashua 
Daily Telegraph) the clippings asked 
for and the necessary blank form for a 
detailed circulation statement. In an- 
swer to this the manager of the 7Ze/e- 
graph wrote again to the advertising 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Directory thus: 

I would Jike to know what rating you are go- 
ing to give us in the December edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory. We informed 
you that our circulation was 3,200 daily and 
1,800 weekly, and I see you have given us an 
“T” rating. I can see no reason why you 
should not give us the “‘H ” rating. Now, if 
we can not have a just rating in the Directory, 
it will not be of any advantage to us to place an 
ad in the same. I want to know what you pro- 
pose to do about it, and I want it in black and 
6 ars we are not to have a just 
rating, I will cancel all considerations that I 
have made with you in this matter. 

This letter was also referred to the 
editor of the Directory. On examina- 
tion of the files it was seen that no 
statement had been received from the 
Nashua 7e/egraph that would warrant 
the editor of the Directory in accord- 
ing a higher rating than the one given 
in the September edition. A second 
blank was therefore sent to the 7Z¢/e- 
graph, with a suggestion that if a cor- 
rect rating was desirable, the paper 
would do well to take the necessary 
steps to enable the editor of the Di- 
rectory to give one. As a result of this 
second attempt a circulation statement 
was received from the Ze/egraph, cov- 
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25 
ering a period of three months only 
and it bore neither date nor signature. 
The Director} editor thereupon made 
a third attempt to obtain a correct state- 
ment by pointing out and specifying 
to the publisher of the Zelegraph just 
what the shortcomings of their circula- 
tion statement were and how they 
might be remedied. In answer to this 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory received a letter which stat- 
ed the Zelegraph’s position in the fol- 
ing words: 

If you are not to give us a better rating than 
what you did in the September edition of the 
ey we shall not take any space in the 
same. I wish for you to bear in mind that we 
have decided not to advertise with you unless 
we can have fair treatment in regard to rating. 

To this communication the Direct- 
ory editor, deeming it useless to cor- 
respond further on the subject, made 
no answer. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that the publisher of the Nashua 
Telegraph still doubted the honesty of 
the Directory methods, for he took 
pains to reopen the question with a 
renewed attempt to influence the edi- 
tor of the Directory to give a higher 
circulation rating, but instead of fur- 
nishing facts he chose to write to the 
advertising manager of the Directory 
as follows: 

We would be very glad to take a space in the 
forthcoming Directory if we could have the as- 
surance that we were to have a correct rating in 
the same. We furnished you a statement, and 
the reply that we got from the editor of the 
Directory caused us to cancel our order that we 
had placed with you for advertising. “Now, if 
you want our business, you must assure us that 
we shall have a ao. that we deserve. We 
will furnish you with the same, together with 
an ad for the forthcoming December edition, 
We shall be glad to hear from you in regard to 
this matter, and if you desire to carry out the 
original contract, giving us due rating credit, 
we shall be glad to resume business with you. 

When this communication was 
shown to the editor of the Directory 
he decided that further correspondence 
in such a case could not possibly be 
productive of a good result. 


————__+o>—__—_—_ 

THE DAILY PAPER HABIT. 

The daily newspaper habit has been acquired 
by many people during the war, and it will not 
be easy to break off. Large numbers of farm- 
ers and residents of the country are taking 
dailies who will never be content to go back to 
the weekly newspaper. Events move too 
rapidly and the American farmer is too pro- 
essive to be satisfied with any publication 
ess frequent than a daily issue. The market 
reports alone will justify any farmer in the ex- 
pense of a daily, one day’s quotations, perhaps, 
enabling him to take advantage of the markets 
to make enough profit to subscribe for half 
a dozen dailies for the year. The daily paper 
has become an essential feature of every home. 
The reading of it isa good habit, and one which 
will stick.—Burlington (la.) Hawkeye. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 


STATISTICS COMPILED BY “ PRESS AND 
PRINTER,” SHOWING WHAT INDUS- 
TRIES AND LOCALITIES ARE MAKING 
THE GREATEST USE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING SPACE. 


Since January 1 Press and Printer, 
of Boston, has recorded the addresses 
of 2,583 advertisers who have used 
American periodicals of general circu- 
lation. School advertising of a tem- 
porary nature has been omitted; also 
no record made of the insignificant 
concerns that use two or three lines in 
the cheaper publications, nor of small 
advertisers of doubtful standing. With 
these exceptions, the list is virtually 
complete up to October 29. 

The general advertisers of the coun- 
try appear to be distributed as follows: 











IE. avis cinas0ts vowcrnsvecdceesicoes 21 
New Hampshire. . 15 
Vermont,.......ccccccccvccccccccccccsess 12 
EG icc 6scceescicseseeweeess'e 364 
Rhode Island .4...ccccsccccccscscocess 23 
Commecticnt ..ccsscccccccccccccccsseccs 88 
New York........ papceaweteseee 863 
New Jersey .. oceccvcccecces 49 
Pennsylvania . Abas swaiaireeveees 187 
DOANE ccccccscccccccccccccoscsocese 3 
Maryland.. - ae 12 
District of Columb a ae 16 
VRIES coccccccosccrcccccccccsesecece 10 
CAPOUNAS ..cccrccccccccvccecseseoccees 3 
RE Rcncccscc0decsncccdseeesovesseee 5 
DOES .vcs0wec0verscccecovessessceooee 6 
Rs cnsicdspnerbtnseoduineieesesie ° 
Mississippi,....ccceccsseseves ° 
i Miniaci.cirs camer ewnieeaesemes 4 
PEE woinceccaricesenteseseesusseeregee 4 
ER cnctectectsecsteetece 000snes ° 
CPEMOTR s 5.0.0 coccrcccccceeeccoeouse es o 
TeEMMERBCE, occcccsccccccscccccecccccecs 6 
Sie .+vtbuseherssetedvessoess< 8 
DN cow odereceesevstevnesoveeessetey 189 
i he6dose <eseeboeuieieneenens an 43 
Illinois. «+ 367 
Michigan .. 104 
Wisconsin. . 52 
Minnesota ... jy > coats 25 
DN beresecsretrorcevceesesoscesscese 16 
ED pedebtercs ccvedevessesseceees 36 
PL DRCb Aan bcn 0h eeked\ e4renceesnes 4 
6 

° 

7 

° 

o 

° 

° 

° 

o 

° 

16 

° 

13 

6 

Total..... cube a inaceabe ee ueaseeen 2,583 


The largest twenty cities of the coun- 
try are credited as follows: 


New York ...... ovecesee cocccece scoee 
Chicago. eeccossseee seeccceseecees 308 














tes = seneane e6veesccoeccccoess oo 6386 
BOGE se scccccctes boetasiedecetsenes 26 
3) nn ee ee rrr 243 
NS wii cctdiedsovadbuidwre<eeeees 10 
IED acsccceccusiswessoeneeerns 8 
Da sinscosces taeeeseees<canGande 67 
Das: y n0bs00-4606000405sbOseneee 24 
Buffalo. ...... 18 
New Orleans..........+- 3 
Pittsburg. ...... 16 
Washington... 16 
Detroit .... 27 
Milwaukee. 26 
ewark, . 10 
Minnea nolis. . 13 
Jersey City.. 7 
Louisville..... 4 
ED a unudineentbienseampasson angers 3 
Se re ee eee 1,627 


The most striking thing in these ta- 
bles is that the States south of the Po- 
tomac have only forty-six general ad- 
vertisers, and thase west of the Mis- 
souri have only the same number. 
Half the States in the Union contain 
less than 4 per cent of its advertisers. 
New England does 20 per cent of the 
advertising ; the Middle States do 40 
per cent of it; the States from Pitts- 
burg to Kansas City, 36 per cent. 

The variations are partly matters of 
climate, temperament and commercial 
habit, but the conclusion is irresistible 
that they are also partly due to unequal 
effort by those whose business it is to 
cultivate advertising. If this is not so, 
explain why St. Louis with more people 
than Boston has less than one-tenth as 
many advertisers? To have but a half 
or even a quarter as many might be jus- 
tified on the ground that Boston does 
the more manufacturing, and feeds a 
manufacturing, thrifty region; but for 
St. Louis to have less than a tenth is 
not consistent with its reputation as a 
commercial center. 

More curious still is the fact that Bal- 
timore, with almost as many people as 
Boston, and great pretensions for com- 
merce and business activity, has only 
ten concerns that seek businessthrough 
the medium of publications with world- 
wide circulation. It strikes me that 
Baltimore is the best field in the coun- 
try for a wideawake advertising agency 
or the cultivation of solicitors. 

It is not surprising that San Fran- 
cisco, at the jumping-off place, should 
not cater for the trade of the nation, 
but tell us if you can why Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, neck and neck in the 
population race, should show such dis- 
crepancies in this regard? And why 
should Cincinnati have sixteen times 
as many advertisers as Louisville? 

Further edification may be had from 
studying the following table showing 
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the classification of advertisers by the 
nature of their wares: 
Medicines, remedies, and articles sold in 



















Grug StOPES....ccccccccccerccceccsece 425 
Household articles, furniture, etc....... 216 
Wearing apparel 193 
Food and drink....... eeereeeeee 152 
Construction and equipment... oo 
Bicycles and bicycle sundries.........++ 133 
Books ...++- beeen datewse ie ince 130 
Periodicals......++ erasoveeses oseens cove §=128 
Stationery and office furnishings........ 124 
Sporting goods and outdoor amusements 109 
Photography, pictures, art.......++++00 86 
Seeds, flowers, trees, etc... 78 
Jewelry, or ts, toilet ay . 
Sewing, fancy work, etc..........+++00+ 55 
Music and musical instruments ......... 53 
Financial, insurance, etc... ....++++0+6- 45 
Agents wanted....0..cccccccccccce esos 48 
Agricultural, poultry, etc ........++...- 41 
Instruction, teachers’ agencies, etc. 37 
Railroads ......cccccccccesseces ee 37 
Hotels .....cccccvccscccccevcccssecsecs 25 
Electrical devices..... ...seeeees aoe we 
Steamboats ....sccccercccssesee: sessees 21 
Carriages, harness, etc......++. cocccccce 19 

17 
17 
150 
: eee Coneeeceeocceser 2,583 


It is to be hoped that the publishers 
of the country realize how much they 
owe to the makers of proprietary arti- 
cles. They number one-sixth of the ad- 
vertisers in periodicals, and in the news- 
papers they take a far larger proportion 
of the space occupied by “foreign ad- 
vertising.” Indeed, in the country 
weeklies the medicine men take pretty 
near all the space not occupied by local 
advertisers. Bicycle advertising occu- 
pies fifth place in the table. Amateur 
photography and the wheel, two things 
advertised practically not at all twenty 
years ago, now furnish almost ten per 
cent of the general advertisers of the 
land. In the same lineis the remarka- 
ble development of the advertising of 
sporting goods and appliances for out- 
door amusement. A surprising thing is 
that the vast agricultural and live stock 
interests should resort so little to peri- 
odicals of general circulation. They 
Lave their class journals, to be sure, in 
great quantity and with large circula- 
tions, but advertising in them fails to 
hit an important class of buyers who 
seldom or never see a farm or stock pa- 
per, the suburban dwellers who culti- 
vate an acre or two, keep a horse or 
two, raise a chicken or two. Even 
among the farmers themselves the gen- 
eral periodicals exercise an influence 
worth considering. Probably the Za- 
dies’ Home Journal goes into more 
farmhouses than are entered by any 
dozen agricultural papers.—Press ard 
Printer, Boston, Mass. 


27 
PICTURES. 


In the province of written and print2d things, 
the picture is original. Since that far time, 
when some long-haired, low-browed genius of 
the stone age, with his finger as a brush and 
the mud bank of a lake as a canvas, traced the 
crude image of a man, and then in curious gut- 
turals called the attention of his fellows to the 
product of his newly awakened talent the pict- 
ure has been of undying interest to people of 
every sort. Before writing was invented the 
picture was used to transmit thought, and the 
first civilized nation traced in pictures the 
story of its Pharaohs upon tombs and obelisks 
and columns. I call your attention to this 
primitive use of the illustration to show how 
naturally it appeals to the sense of sight; how 
easily it tells its story. The comparatively 
crude people of antiquity read the picture at a 
glance. Just as the mons Beanand infant of these 
times interprets the illustrated page, the edify- 
ing lessons of Nature herself are told in pict- 
ures. The letterpress sheet treats of an idea— 
the cut shows the idea itself. The picture en- 
tertains, while it instructs, interests, while it 
makes clear. The invention of writing instead 
of displacing illustrations, simply opened a 
new field for them ; and when typography was 
born, that field was broadened. Albrecht 
Durer and the less distinguished illustrators 
who flourished in the sunrise time of our art, 
found an appreciative public for their engrav- 
ings, and it is safe to say many a book was 
sold in the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
solely because of the cuts it contained. And 
this is also true of to-day. Considered also as 
an auxiliary to the letterpress of a book or 
newspaper, the illustration is peerless. Indeed 
in many cases, it is the illustration that gets a 
reading for the printed article, and, if its mis- 
sion were no more important than this, it 
would be enough to make it a large factor. 

It was the illustration that brought the Sun- 
day paper out of oblivion and made it an in- 
stitution. Illustrations enabled Frank Mun- 
sey to put his magazine afloat at the hitherto 
unheard of price of ten cents a copy, and create 
out of it fine property. It is a well-known 
fact, that pictures save from financial ruin 
nine-tenths of our periodicals.—Speech ef EJ. 
Conger, National Editorial Association. 


TOO MUCH RICHNESS, 

The retail druggists of the country who 
handle Ripans Tabules will be interested in 
the style of advertising popular with the mak- 
ers. The advertisement is taken from the 
New York Sun: 

‘I'P’A‘N'S, 10 for 5 cents at d groce 
restaurants, saloons, new: ae voneral 
They banish pain, in- 
One gives relief. 


stores and barber anope. 
duce sleep, prolong life. 

“* Druggists, saloons, general stores and bar- 
ber shops” is rich.—A merican Druggist and 
Pharmaceutical Record, 

ninbinnes 2Giocmimannats 
A MINE OF INFORMATION. 

“ Printers’ Ink makes millions think,” was 
never better exemplified than in the case of the 
bright magazine of that name published by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York. Itisa 
mine of information for those in search of in- 
formation in the varied field of advertising.— 
Hide and Leather, Oct. 29th. 





Pass through the streets of some large city 
outside of New York some evening, and you 
will notice that three-fourths of the people 
reading are looking at he “ funny” pages of 
the New York dailies. So do the people of the 
smaller towns read the daily papers. The 
average country reader finds about six columns 
of news matter that interests him in a twelve- 
page daily. —The Country Publisher. 
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MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
*¢ ASSOCIATED LITERARY PRESS THE 


Castd A ddreer 
Yaipocaur, New Yous * 


Geo. P. Rowell Advg. Cos, 
10 Spruce Strect, Citys 


Dear Sirs:- 


S. S. MCCLURE CO 


141-155 E. a5Tn St., New Yorx 


LONDON; Hastmcs Hous, Noaroux Sraser, Sraaxp 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


S. S MCCLURE 
President 
F. N. DOUBLEDAY 
Vee Prendend 


JOHN S$. PHILLIPS 
‘Treasrer 


ALBERT B. BRADY 
Serpetary 


New. YORK, October 24th, 1898. 


The following tabulated statement shows the circuletion of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


for each issue from the first number, June 1693 to November lo¥6, inclusive: 


CIRCULATION OF McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 











1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 >» 1896 
Janusry 30,010 75 ,062 295 ,000 275,990 303 ,064 
February 28,005 70,060 249,700 273,295 301,329 
Merch 30,000 75,007 270,150 275,294 312,306 
April 35,000 100,034 {260,075 274,152 352,635 
Mey 40,066 80,200 '259,342 268 ,042 366 ,245 
June 20,020 35,020 15,100 233,100 251,147 400,782 
July 15,000 /33,005 90,129 225,695 255,674 340,160 
August 22,006 31,030 120,016 224,332 251,467 347,366 
September 17,006 32,025 120,120 224,684 251,749 353,889 
October 24,010 40,094 130,000 232,467 262,414 366 ,464 
November 30,021 70,020 190,000 302,769 303 ,549 375,000 (will exceed) 
December 35,010 $0,110 250,000 300,143 335,559 
Totel 163,073 484,385 1,365,728 3,097,6% 3,278,332 3,819,292¢— 3.¥/7.>7™ 
Average 23,296 40,365 113,610 256,141 273,194 = 347,2084— 5) vo 





Youre very truly 


& &. McCitie Company + 





THE DEALERS’ VIEW. 

There is a disposition on the part of some 
manufacturers to ignore the retailer as a factor 
in the making of the popularity of his goods. 
The consumer must be interested, and the 
dealer forced into line, is the delusive theory 
upon which they work. That a retail merchant 
can be scunalted to keep goods in stock be- 
cause of a demand created among consumers 
may be true, but that he can reduce that de- 
mand to a minimum is also true, and has been 
proven more than once. If he has something 
else he can honestly recommend in its place, in 
nine cases out of ten his recommendation to his 
own customers will be efficacious; and if the 
substitute article turns out to be satisfactory, it 
will be accepted without argument in the future. 
In such instances, too, the careful retailer exer- 
cises his best judgment in what he offers, so as 
to retain the confidence of his trade. And many 
people appreciate the interest the merchant 
takes in them, even if his own self interest is 
back of it. A customer is in the store giv- 
ing an order, ordering among other things, we 


will say, several cans of Smith’s corn. Now, 
the grocer has reasons for not favoring this 
brand, also he is diplomatic, and he says : “Oh, 
by the way, I was just thinking about you the 
other day in the matter of canned corn, and I 
thought I would mention this new brand, 
Brown’s, It is giving the best satisfaction and 
I thought I would recommend it to you, be- 
cause [ know it is a choice article.’? The prob- 
abilities all favor such a speech pleasing the 
customer, who is grateful that the merchant is 
so thoughtful, and the change from Smith’s to 
Brown’s is made. So it goes all along the line. 
The retailer holds the balance of power.—Mer- 
cantile Journal and Pennsylvania Grocer. 


NO PITY NEEDED. 

Mrs. Mulcahey—Sure there was a man found 
dead in the alleyway, wid nothin’ but a cake of 
skin soap in his pocket, the poor cratur’. 

Mrs. McDonigh—Och, and sphare yer pity, 
Mrs. Mulcahey. I’ll bet yez the man was hired 
to die wid it in his pocket jes to advertise the 
soap.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Imp. 
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RATING PROBLEM. 





And the Way the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory 


Tries to 


Solve It. 





One of the difficult problems with 
which the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory has to deal, dur- 
ing his quarterly revision of that work, 
is the obtaining of facts concerning 
the circulation of quite a number of 
newspapers. The publisher of a paper 
is, of course, the one person to whom 
direct application can be made for the 
information sought. To report his 
circulation in such a way asactually to 
convey information to an inquirer it is 
deemed necessary that a publisher shall 
state in detail! what it has been for 
every issue for an evtive year. He is 
asked to set forth in detail not only 
how many copies he printed of each 
and every issue, but also to calculate 
the average issue for that period and to 
date and sign his statement. There is 
aclass of publishers who understand 
this simple requirement and readily 
furnish the information whenever ap- 
plication is made to them. There are 
others who appear to prefer to be ab- 
solutely silent on the subject. Still an- 
other sort appear to fail to understand 
just what is wanted at the Directory 
office in order to secure an accurate 
circulation rating, and on that account 
fail year after year to be rated as they 
say they ought tobe. It is this latter 
class that have most to say editorially 
and by word of mouth about the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a correct rating in 
the Directory. The patient and perse- 
vering Directory editor has, for as many 
years as go to a generation of men, 
systematically endeavored to impress 
upon the minds of this class of publish- 
ers that the actual circulation average 
for a year past will always be stated by 
him in plain figures when the necessary 
information is furnished in a form that 
is definite and unequivocal. For those 
who desire it a convenient blank is 
furnished on applicaiion and the blank 
is always sent in every case where a 
report comes in that fails to meet the 
requirements. This blank is an en- 
larged copy of the one shown on the 
next page. But every suggestion, 
even when accompanied by the re- 
quisite blank, is ignored by some pub- 
lishers and oftentimes long letters are 
received purporting to explain how 


large a circulation a paper has, what 
it was yesterday, last week, or last 
month, or what it will be to-morrow 
or for a year to come, and discussing 
every imaginable feature, telling a 
thousand things which do not interest 
the Directory editor, but failing to 
definitely state the one point his heart 
is set upon ascertaining—that is, what 
has been the actual average issue for 
the year just passed. To meet this 
difficulty as far as may be a rule has 
been in force for some time at the Di- 
rectory office that whenever it is found 
that a communication received from a 
newspaper fails to contain the informa- 
tion on which a definite circulation rat- 
ing can be based, a new blank for a 
statement shall be sent, together with 
a communication printed on yellow 
paper, commonly known as the ‘‘ yel- 
low slip,” which reads as follows : 

In answer to your recent communication, 
the inclosed form fora circulation statement 
is sent. Ifa correct circulation rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory is desirable, 
we trust that you will take the necessary 
steps to enable the editor of the Directory to 
give you one. 

A marginal note appears across the 
blank form explaining that nothing less 
than a report for a full year will be 
entirely satisfactory. The paper that 
properly fills out the blank thus sent 
or sends in a report that answers the 
purpose just as well is always credited 
in the Directory with the average 
figures shown. On the other hand, 
when no reply is received, or when the 
return still falls short of being so com- 
plete and conclusive as to enable the 
editor of the Directory to credit the 
paper with an accurate rating in Arabic 
figures, then a letter rating to which 
the paper seems to be entitled is as- 
signed, and in cases of this sort the 
latter rating is accompanied with the 
letter ‘‘Z," the meaning of which is 
explained thus : 

A Z rating indicates that a communication 
received from this paper, in answer to an 
application for revision or correction of the 
circulation rating accorded to it, failed to be 
a satisfactory circulation report because of 
some one of the following shortcomings : 

1. It was not signed. 

2. It was not dated. 

3. It was not definite. P 

4. It was not given with sufficient attention 
to detail. 
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. It did not specify the time supposed to be 

covered by the report. i 
. It did not cover a period of sufficient dur- 

ation. — : 

. It was signed with a hand stamp. 

. It was signed by some person whose au- 

thority to sign was not explained or 

known. * #6 = 

g. It was signed by an initial or by initials 
only. 

10, It was not given in such a way as would 
make it possible to hold any one re- 
sponsible for the information it purport- 
ed to give, should it afterwards be proven 
untrue. : he 

Although the attention of the publisher 
was directed to the insufficiency of the re- 

rt and full information was furnished him 
just how the fault might be remedied, it had 
not been cured at the time the last revision 
was completed for the printer. 

The ‘‘Z”’ ratings inthe current Di- 
rectory number about fourteen hun- 
dred. Advertisers will generally find 
it pretty difficult to get a circulation 
statement that is entirely satisfactory 
from a paper credited with a ‘“*Z” 
rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. 

AY rating signifies that a recent circula- 
tion statement has not been furnished from 
the office of the paper and the consequent 
probability that the withholding of recent 
information comes from the circumstance 
that the last circulation rating accorded to 
the paper is higher than a new statemen 
would warrant. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
the editor of the Directory gives an 
instance which illustrates the diff- 
culty which he constantly runs up 
against. It is reproduced below: 

Having be2n engaged for almost a 
decade in the revision of the American 
Newspaper Directory, it has been my 
privilege from time to time to receive 
visits from newspaper publishers wlo 
profess to find it difficult to obtain a 
correct rating in the Directory and on 
that account come personally to the 
office to see about it. Sometimes one 
of these appears to have come with 
the impression that he can have the 
circulation ‘‘ fixed up’’ in some way 
other than by furnishing the facts. 
Others appear to entertain the idea 
that the editor of the Directory, in- 
stead of following any uniform rule in 
compiling the Directory, ought to have 
interchangeable rules to suit the di- 
vergent views and desires of various 
publishers so as to enable each to have 
a circulation rating based upon such 
facts as he likes to disclose and no 
other. Such visitors sometimes go 
awiy apparently disappointed in their 
expectations. ‘There are others who 
solemnly set up a claim of having sent 
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in yearly circulation statements ac- 
companied by sworn affidavits, which, 
by reference to the Directory files, are 
found to be not what is asserted but 
something quite different. 

An expexience of this sort occurred 
a few days ago, and I report it as an 
illustrative case. Mr. Michael Moran, 
the publisher of the Democratic Regis- 
ter of Sing Sing, N. Y., called on ne 
to see about an apparent injustice 
from which his paper had suffered a 
loss of patronage. 

**You have given my paper a doubt- 
ful rating in your last issue,” said Mr. 
Moran. ‘‘ By what right do you do it? 
I sent you an affidavit in the first part 
of the year. You rated me all right 
then. I saw the March copy of the 
Directory. In the September edition 
you put the letter ‘Z’ after my circu- 
lation rating and thereby cast a doubt 
upou its accuracy. I have always 
patronized your Directory. I have an 
advertisement in the September issue. 
The rating you give my paper kills the 
advertisement altogether. I think it's 
a shame to treat my paper this way in 
the face of the sworn affidavit. 

At this point the September issue of 
the Directory was referred to to see 
how Mr. Moran’s paper was rated. 
The story told was as follows: ‘* Cir- 
culation has varied trom * H ’ (exceed- 
ing 2,250) in 1892 to ‘J’ (exceeding 
800) in 1895. In 1896 ‘I’ (exceeding 
1,000). In 1897 I" *Z.’” 

‘* What I object to is the letter ‘Z’ 
after the rating ‘I,’” said Mr. Moran, 
‘This entirely offsets the advertise- 
ment that follows. ‘he Royal Baking 
Powder Co. refused to give me a con- 
tract on that account. What is the 
use of paying for an advertisement in 
the Directory when you spoil the whole 
thing by giving a doubtful rating right 
above it ?” 

Mr. Moran was here reminded that 
a circulation rating in the Directory is 
neither based on nor influenced by an 
advertisement paid for by the pub- 
lisher of the paper. The advertise- 
ment simply enables a publisher to tell 
his own story to the advertiser at his 
own expense and on his own responsi- 
bility, at the time when the advertis:r 
is,in a condition to be influenced by it 
if it appears to convey information of 
use to him. The circulation rating is 
based oa publishers’ truthful state- 
ments when obtainable or represents 
the estimate of the editor of the Di- 
rectory when the publishers’ statement 
is not forthcoming. 
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‘*T sent to you a sworn affidavit early 
this year, and you disregarded it,’’ as- 
serted Mr. Moran. 

Reference was thereupon made to 
the Directory files containing all the 
reports received during the last five 
years. This examination revealed the 
fact that no report of circulation what- 
ever had been received from Mr. 
Moran for either of the 1898 editions. 
Going back to 1897, an affidavit was 
found made in March, but it was not 
of the sort that conveyed to the editor 
of the Directory the kind or extent of 
information needed for his purpose. It 
was on account of the insufficiency of 
the affidavit that the letter ‘‘Z” had 
been affixed to the circulation rating. 
The trouble in that particular case was 
that the publisher’s statement did not 
cover the period of a full year and 
was not deemed sufficiently definite. 
The files also revealed the fact that 
before the Directory was printed which 
contained the ‘‘ Z”’ circulation rating, 
Mr. Moran had been communicated 
with on the subject—had been told 
about the ‘‘Z”’ circulation rating, its 
meaning being fully explained to him. 
It also appeared that he was informed 
what he might do, if he chose, to cor- 
rect the faulty character of his affida- 
vit, a blank being sent for his use in 
preparing a report that would convey 
the definite information needed. Mr. 
Moran then said that he had acted on 
that suggestion, but this assertion the 
Directory files failed to sustain. He 
was then told that some publishers are 
so particular about their circulation re- 
ports that they always register the let- 
ter when they send such a report to 
the Directory, and that it is a curious 
fact that the publisher who does pur- 
sue this practice never fails to find his 
report on file at the Directory office ; 
and that this being the case it is some- 
times presumed at the Directory office 
that the publisher who ¢hizks he sent 
a report may not have done so, in fact, 
although his intention to send it may 
have been first rate. 


—_+o>—_—-. 
WHAT IS NEEDED. 

We do not know that the courts have ever 
defined the obligations that are assumed by 
periodicals accepting the benefits of cent-per- 
pound postage. Logically these obligations 
should be analagous to those of common car- 
riers, and should involve absolute equality in 
the treatment of advertisers—equal space and 
equal position for the same money to all 
comers, the publication reserving to itself the 
right to say in advance what classes of adver- 
tisements it will accept and what classes it will 
reject. The most prosperous publications are 
those that are run on this plan.—Fame. 


SOME POSTAL POSSIBILITIES, 


In the course of the investigations 
into postal affairs at the hands of a 
congressional committee some atten- 
tion has been paid to the questions in- 
volved in the Loud bill, which has 
long been before Congress, and it is 
said to be quite likely that the com- 
mission will recommend a compromise, 
The thing to be avoided, which has not 
been sufficiently guarded against in 
the Loud bill, is a censorship over 
newspapers. The so-called “ legiti- 
macy ” of certain publications involves 
a distinction that a majority of the 
commission hold that the Government 
has no right to set up. Under the 
present code of rulings in force in the 
Post-Office Department, such distinc- 
tions may be drawn to the injury of 
really “ legitimate” publications. Itis 
probable that the commission will rec- 
ommend the withdrawal of the free 
sample privilege. “ Sampling ” is done 
in only a very limited way by newspa- 
pers, the abuses of this privilege being 
chargeable mostly to class journals 
seeking inflated circulations. A fair 
rate of postage on sample copies would 
check the burdening of the mails with 
this free matter and would work to the 
advantage of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and to the improvement of the 
postal service, to say nothing of the 
service it would be to publications of 
stable circulation in weeding out the 
“ guerrillas” of the publishing world. 
Newspaperdom, Oct. £3. 

——_~+ 


———— 
THE ADVERTISER'S SIGN. 

One of the most powerful auxiliaries to good 
newspaper advertising is a good business sign. 
Hundreds of merchants throughout the coun- 
try spend many dollars in the course of a year 
in advertising, but fail to designate their place 
of business with a good sign bearing the deal- 
er’s name and acting as a final guide to custom- 
ers. This practice is more prevalent in country 
towns than in cities. A merchant will contract 
for a certain space in his local paper, after in- 
cluding a large lot of reading notices, and ad- 
vertise continuously perhaps for months or 
— and yet a stranger who undertakes to 

unt him up will have a hard time of it. 
large share of a merchant’s trade comes from 
strangers—people who are led to his store by 
reading his seductive advertisement, and it 
seems a little strange that he should overlook 
this important part of advertising by failing to 
provide himself with a suitable sign which 
would show the wayfarer that, having read of 
Jones & Co.’s great cut-price sale, this was the 
identical place. Geeen MATTHEWS. 


 : 
TWO CLASSES. 

There are two classes of people in the world 
—those who have done something and want 
their names kept out of the paper, and those 
who haven’t done anything worth printing and 
want their names put in.— Wilmington Sun. 
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NOTES. 


Tue California (Pa.) Mews Sentinel has 
passed the one thousand limit. 

It is no wonder that advertising agents have 
little tenderness in dealing with publishers. 
They look upon them as a parcel of sharks and 
liars.—National Advertiser, October 26. 

Tue orders of the Union News Company, 
New York, for the New York 7 Zmes, since the 
reduction in price, have more than trebled for 
city orders and more than doubled for country, 

A wriTErR in the London edition of Print- 
ers’ Ink suggests that if exhibitors at food 
shows would charge a cent for samples, they 
would insure the samples going into the hands 
of people who were interested. 

Tuere is no branch of business aga class or 
as awhole more thoroughly corrupt than news- 

aper advertising. There is nothing in the 
wy of fraudulent financial schemes more 
thoroughly depraved.—ational Advertiser, 
October 26. 

An ordinance has been passed in Los An- 
geles, Cal., forbidding the distribution. and 
throwing about of samples of drugs and patent 
medicines in any public car or other convey- 
ance, any publicstreet or alley, or inany private 
yard or premises.—A merican Drugegtst. 

AMERICANISM is making giant strides in 
Puerto Rico, El Correo de Puerto Rico, one 
of the oldest established of the Spanish papers, 

ublished at Ponce, is now printed every week 
in the English language under the name of the 
Porto Rico Mail.—N. Y. Evening Journal, 


Witt A. Morton, the distributor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, issues at ¢1 a copya booklet of 
“Tips to Distributors and Directory of Gen- 
eral Advertisers,’’ which aims to tell how to 
start in the distributing business and to give a 
list of people from whom work may be ex- 
pected, 

A CORRESPONDENT Of PRINTERS’ INk writes: 
W.L. Douglas, the Brockton man, who has 
branch retail stores all over the United States, 
has engaged two young ladies to tour the coun- 
try and act in the capacity of bootblacks for a 
few days at his various stores, These feminine 
shoe shiners deftly wield the brush and cloth 
for all wearers of the famous $3 shoe free, but 
the prettiest one of the two informed me that 
her tips amounted generally to $2 or $3 a day. 

Go into any large city, or any small one 
either, and ask a publisher what he thinks of 
his neighbors. The chances are he will tell 
you that they are a set of brazen frauds. There 
are publishers who would be glad to tell the 
truth about their circulation, but they say they 
can not afford to be better than their neigh- 

ors. They say that honesty is at a fearful 
disadvantage in competition with the knavery 
that is rampant in newspaper counting-rooms.— 
National Advertiser, October 26. 


I Finpa difference in advertising as practiced 
by merchants. Taking Washington, D. C.,as 
an example, the small dealers advertise freely 
in that city. Hence they enjoy a class of cus- 
tom and an amount of business which compares 
favorably with that done by very large con- 
cerns. In Los Angeles the reverse is noted, as 
here the large firms advertise liberally—exten- 
sively, in fact—while the smaller dealer, who is 
Just as important in trade circles as his big com- 
petitor, is slow in making his wares or where- 
abouts known.—Los A ngeles (Cal.) Record. 

A NEWSDEALER from Jackson (Mich.), who 
does not reveal his name, sends twenty-nine 
copies of a page torn from AMunsey’s for No- 
vember. This page contains the following ad- 
vertisements: J, Nv: Grumiaux Newspaper 


Agency, Le Roy, N. Y.; J. M. Lupton, New 
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York; J. M. Hanson (subscription agency), 
Lexington, Ky.; Mohican Silk oe New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Frank A. Munsey (7he Puri- 
tan), New York City. The subscription agen- 
cies are the exciting cause of the mutilation ; 
they act on a newsdealer as a red rag on a bull. 

A Fink tribute to a newspaper’s influence, as 
well as a fine illustration of its power, is found 
in this incident related in a Boston paper by a 
doctor of divinity: I journeyed up the Con- 
necticut Valley last week. Sitting near me in 
the parlor car was a gentleman who gave un- 
mistakable evidences of intelligence, self-pos- 
session, refinement and material prosperity. 
Near him sat his young son, aged about 15, 
reading the Springfield Repudlican. I couldn’t 
heat what the subject matter of the conversa- 
tion was, but this was what I heard: The 
Sire—No, my son. I don’t think that is the 
case. At all events, the Bible teaches other- 
wise. The son (eagerly)—But, father, the Re- 
publican says it is so. The Sire (surprised, 
but thought ully)—Well, in that case, I’ll have 
to examine the Bible again. And then they 
both resumed their reading.—7he New Eng- 
land Editor. 


—— 
DON’T RELY ON INERTIA. 

Merchants and manufacturers in the rush of 
the tide of a magnificent business era are liable 
to rest on their oars and depend on the inertia 
acquired from the first wave to carry them to 
fortune. It will be wise to remember that mo- 
tion continues no longer than the time when 
friction and other resistances combined become 
equal to the force from which the motion was 
derived. If the efforts of the last few months 
have py orders at a rate that equals the 
capacity of a factory for production or of a store 
for sales, don’t imagine that the force can be 
withdrawn and the rate still be maintained. 
Motion is not perpetual. A moving body grad- 
ually moves more slowly until it stops, after 
the impulse ceases, and much more exertion is 
required to set it in motion again than to keep 
it moving after it is started. Let all remember 
how difficult it was to start this new prosperity, 
and continue to employ the agencies which 
helped. Too many orders this month and too 
few next are not first-rate business. However 
busy one may be to-day, sound business con- 
siderations require that > shall keep in opera- 
tion the influences for bringing business to- 
morrow. Those who neglect to apply this rule 
of action to their affairs will a few months 
hence have plenty of unwelcome leisure to de- 
vote to vain regret.—Fewelers’ Weekly. 

Baan chi * + anh ee 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 

There is little evidence to show that mere te- 
nacity will bring success in advertising or in 
anything else. The bull-dog determination we 
hear so much about isa good quality only when 
it is intelligently directed. If mere eagerness 
and pluck would insure profits to the adver- 
tiser, the failures would be vastly fewer than 
they are. In fact, brains count for much, and 
no doubt there is a great deal in that mysterious 
power men call luck. Examples may be cited 
of advertisers well supplied with capital who 
have scattered money right and left and kept 
up the struggle as long as their resources 
lasted, only to come to grief in the end, For 
some of these failures publishers can not alto- 
gether escape responsibility. Hungry for con- 
tracts, solicitors encourage reckless buying of 
space, when they know that a more eco- 
nomical policy would answer the advertiser’s 
purpose just as well; and the result is the 
speedy death of the goose which lays the gold- 
en eggs. It is all right to tell the advertisers 
that they must stick to it, and it is all wrong to 
say that this one thing is going to make a big 
business for anybody.—National Advertiser 
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Tue re-adjustment of the principal tobacco 
interests of the country, and the formation of 
the new Continental ‘Tobacco Company, has 
rendered necessary for the time being a cessa- 
tion of the advertising which has been such a 
boon to newspapers throughout the country 
during the recent dull season, When the con- 
tracts were sent out a specified clause was in- 
serted therein permitting cancellation pro rata 
at any time after three months. The arrange- 
ment was definitely understood beforehand, 
and the publishers therefore have no fault to 
find.—Fourth Estate. 








Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolimesor more 


without dapiay, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS ANTS. 
25 cm a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 


7 ANT orders for circs., almanacs, catalogues, 
books; long runs only. P. COC., Printers’ Ink. 


V 


j 7E buy, rent and sell letters repl. ing t oe ate. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E, 
ALENDAR PLATES for ’99. Cut prices. HAR- 


/ PER ILLUSTRATING SYNDI 
bus, Ohio. 


Se half-tone cuts, | col., $1; 
per 


ATE, Colum- 


larger, 1c. 


ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio.: 
V ] ae wen or monthly paper in ity 
or West. Address “LEX, 


of Middle Sout 
care Printers’ Ink. 


NV AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
p clean goods; large profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 
7 ANTED—Position as proofreader; experi- 
ence; reference. Address, MRS. WHAR- 
TON, Jefferson St., Sandusky, Ohio. 
7 ANTED—Linotype, single or duplex. 
condition, price, time of delivery. 
dress “ PARKER,” care Printers’ Ink. 
) igs pee ad printer, aged 30, all branches, 
5 years’ foreman otice end recently in busi- 
ness, wants pos'n. E. G i. G. ROBERTS, Trenton, \.J. 


State 
Ad- 


V ANTED—To —- perfecting press. Must 
be in first-class condition. Address at once, 
with part’rs, H. J. STEWART,hattanooga, Tenn. 


7 ANTED—Case of bad health that R‘I‘P*A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to KIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimoniais. 


D°zs you use blotters for advertising! Send for 

ofs of our color plates and calendars. 
Somethin unique. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 


END rticoy of article you wish to adver- 
S tise and I will submit designs with prices. 
You remit only when designs satisfy. E. H. SEN- 
SENICH, West Chester, Pa. 


~TAMPS wanted—U. 8S. Postage and Inland Rev- 

‘ enue stamps bought at a small discount. 

Any uantity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL & 
Y dankers and Brokers, 421 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


" PHANKSTVING pages, pages, borders, cartoons, ad- 
vertising designs everything, f vi Thanks- 
gring ce editions and adv oofs ready. 
ILLUSTRATING SYADICA1 E, Cc solunn 

bus, Ohi . 


Pe crawing. instruction by mail in newspaper 
ts. and pavers sketc pes, includ- 

and ornament. THE CORRE- 
SEONDENGES ‘SCHOOL OF ILL USTRATING. 1293 
Broadway, New York City. 


E XPERIENCED, energetic newspaper man 
wishes to associate himself with, or ac “quire 
controlling interest of, a good wee kly or month- 
ly Bn aki tg Address, with full particulars, 
. LIN,” care Printers’ Ink. 
1,00 


ADVERTISING Catch Phrases and 

Tdeas. A little book that will pay 
for itself eve 4 it is opened. Price 50 cents 
—or we will tell you how to get it free = you ask. 
ADVERTISING ORLD, Columbus, O. 
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A™ one wanting a first-class advertising or 
business manager for countiy daily or 
weekly, and willing to pay for ability, experi- 
—— ‘ec enerey, write a ee Nov. 10, care 
ress Club, icago; later, wrence, Kansas 
JOHN W. STAILEY. F 


EWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE offers to 
iN publishers in need of competent editors, wri. 
ters or reporters choice of best men available. To 

newspaper men seeking positions the Exchange 
offers advantages of ain system. Com- 
mission from poo filled ; no onere to +4 
lishers. Particulars from NE WSPAPIE 5 ME! 
EXCHANGE, 21 Besse Bldg., Sprinefcld w aa 


] y? you want to buy a well established month- 
Wy paper in best town in the South! Over 
ey 000 circulation. Paying handsomely and grow- 
Great chance for ambitious, energetic man, 
wil sell all or half interest. If half intere: st, poo 
chaser can e management on good s 
Satisfactasy business reasons for selling. monly 
a few hundred dollars required. Don’t writeun- 
less you mean business. Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DVERTISING man r is open for engage- 
ment. He has held that position with one 
Po the heaviest and most successfui advertisers, 
and is experienced in all branches, including 
magazine, newspaper, e per, catalogue, 
booklet and circular work. as 15 years’ prac- 
tical general business experience in responsible 
position. Is systematic and thorough, has 
of recommendations and will make a good man 
for somebody. Address “ PRATT,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ 7 ANTED—A missionary to labor with the 
American Tract Societ aaa induce the 
Society to look at the death it at present 
maintains in its Spruce street a ewalk. 
the pit ts not open its cavernous mouth is veiled 
with an iron grating so poorly constructed and 
so warped out of shape that it is almost a mira 
cle that some woman or girl employed in the 
melgmaescod has not yet broken or dislocated 
. leg by slipping through. A suitable salary will 
be paid toa t good man who will attempt this mis- 
ay work and influence this great Society to 
reform its evil ways. Address, with references, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
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WE 
WANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS? 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
$s a3 .00 buys 4 lines $s be 00 “ye 4 inches 


25 > lines inches 
1.50 6 lines 21, Siecber 
175 “ Minch 24.50 “ half col. 
3.50 “ tlinch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ 3inches a e 


Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cach with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga; 

— +r 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Bi pnt te (or Pe pac mee opened, closed 
Specia sed. FRANK 
H. KNOX, Troy, . a 





MAILING MACHINES. 


Arcee mailer, Cy net, “‘ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 
] ORTON MAILER ($20 mae, most exact, most 
rapid, most easily worked. For sale "at all 
branches AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


SUPPLIES. 


yan BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


ee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS. A. FOYER ©O., Times Bldg., » Chicage, 
/ produces fac-simile typewritten circular let- 
ters by the thousand or mi Best work, low 


ion, 
est prices, Samples free, 











-—o .°)T — omer 


_--s 


» Mail 
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PRINTERS, 
qf you are a believer in printing that makes a 


hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
wor INK store mottos and phrase cards 
neat] a, ned, ready to put up. ) BIC. r doz. 
J. HW. DRECHSLER, 216 E. Balto. ; Baltimore, 
Md. Printing for .*- trade. 
FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 cheaper on any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra charge for extra 
gealixy. by hy buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more? AMERICAN TYPE 
POUNDE Re COMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal cities, Everything for the Printer. 
———_ «+o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


yer WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 





W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 


AMERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line 


40*oe=,. 5 times, | 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockte on, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6, 000. 


ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE. Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa:z nple free. 


)EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 


yy person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitlou to receive 
the paper for one year. 


YNK’S MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn.,is the only 
4 medium that reaches the most inteliicent, 
pen influential Afro Americans. Cur’n 19,000. 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., CounrER. weekly, hasthe 

largest circulation of any rin a manu- 

facturing city having a population of 7,396. A 
oe country paper at a great trade center. 


‘HE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NWS, Youngstown, 0. 


Rec H OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 

gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North: 
west. 5,000 ~ yon monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates and si le copy. The; will interest 
you. WEBFO< oT . UANTEK CO., Portland, Ore. 


] OLYOKE (Mass.) LA PRESSE is the only 

French newspaper in Western Mass., where 
a large percentage of the population is composed 
of French people. It is published every Tue = 
and Friday and circulates 2, 500 copies at cac 
issue. Write for rates. 

















‘: K advertising patrons continue year after 

year because it pays to advertise in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. "This educational week- 
ly, established in 1875, circulates among the best- 

id class of educators throughout the country. 
They have money to spend, ana if you want your 
share of it place your advertisement in’ the 
JOURNAL OF EDUC ATION, published at 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
Papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
senth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADV ERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
si TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York Musica Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 conies. you to 
take them as you want them. we will give you 
the back page for vour advertisine and cheree 
you six cents a cony for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anvthing to your lady customers that 
would be mere pleasing than the New YORK 
Musicat. Ecuo. Ad 

NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
Savannah,-Ga. 


NEWSPAPER METALS. 


B » LATCHFORD stereotype, ory pe, electrotype and lin- 
otype metals stand longer runs than other 

metals. Write for samples and prices. E. 

BLATCHFORD & CO. 54-70N. Clinton St. ,Chicago. 


+2. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Caste feet, odor cured for 25c. or money re- 
turned. D:A. K. ANDRUS, Rockford, Ll. 


W md. exchange fifteen hundred dollar equity 

w York City epeey ~ interest, ca: - 

ryinu editorial position, in good Western daily. 
rticulars, * EXPE ENCED.” Printers’ Ink. 


66 \7OX’EM ALL” Stogies: Stogies are hand-made, me 7 
i filler, no added Snqvedionte, equal to fe. 

cigar ; $15 per 1,000. Sam ee mai ed, 2bc. Sat. 

guar. NOR IORT. LOBMI LER. | Wellsburg, W.Va. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


C——= ADDRESSES— Agents, tavatide, 
rades,etc. Authenticity guaran 
class, quantity and secure rates. F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New on 


AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach the farmers, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies Teele rt and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
ba = books have been published by us for twenty 


ye IPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


{REE sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
‘ ‘builders. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


oe the purpose of inviting announcements 
Acvertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 
—- oe 


FOR SALE. 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 


OR SALE—Ten R'I°P*A'N 
gists’. One gives relief. 


I AILY paper for sale in mee ete city of Mass. 
Apply quickly to “ ’ Ink. 

E XCELLENT Cough Syrup or will sell formula. 

MRS. JOHN F. CROUNSE, Princetown, N.Y. 


OR SALE Perfecting pr press, cheap; perfect 
condition. B. PO ), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


;oR Bats Comes hat tip = metal print 
+ hy . Apply to C. LURMAN) 
1061 Hil en Bt., "Baltimore. Md. 


r= with new or seernd hand mnneninery 
he most value fo: your mone or 
ae AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COM: 
PANY. Branchesin Boston, N. Y., Phila., Br Ito , 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cle welsnd, Cinv., Chica 0.” 
St. Lonis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver. Frisco, 08 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane,Dallas, Atlanta. 


res SALE — Afternoon paper Only Demo- 
tic paper in a Democratic city of 55,000 
population in the Central South. Trospe! ous 
city and surrounding country. Diversified indus- 
tries. Owns four linotype machines, perfecting 
press. Exclusive Associated Press franchi-e 
Electric light plant and motor. Good circula- 
tion. Best climate in America. Good reas ns 
for selling. “Magnificent oper, ing. Price $35, (¢ 
Reasonable terms. Address “P. B. J.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 
Aa PROPRIETARY medicine company of more 
n 30 years’ standing is for sale; doing a 
pe business in standard remedies known 
and sold through the trade throughout the U. 8. 
Since the death of the founder business has been 
in the hands of wife and daughters. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for parties of argc 
means to secure a long a and highly 
profiteble business at a nominal price To open 
negotiations. kindly address “* OSE?H, ” care 
Continental National Bank, Chicago, II]. 











N’S for 5 centsat drug- 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 





J ONES. 
‘pTHEY, , 150 Nassau St. 
Jam 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


Guise & SHAUGHNESSY, Agvertionsn, 623 & 
624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


2 PRIZE best ten word “ad.” Ten cents 
silver for booklet and iculars, THE 
“AD”ER, Box 391, Des Moines, U. 8. A. 


66 or of column, next bt eo »” helps poor 

ads, but well wri ads need no van- 

aes e ground. Write to ad. Verto. MARSH, Box 
943, Springfield, Mass. 


view of 
full pees and ees —_ oa ads for the Kk. 
& Jenkinson Co. (* Pittsburg Stogies’’ 
CHARLES vAUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., N. 
N ERCHANTS and others who wish to nae 

tise successfully and don’t know how should 
employ professional adwriters. We have had 15 
years’ experience. Five cents an inch is all we 
charge for our service. rormie, cash with order. 
No order taken for less than 25c. Send descrip- 
— -_ pases of Hy you wish to eavere 

e rest. Address SOUTHE 

ADVERTISING AGENCY, Bos box 229, Savannah, Ga, 


E OFFER $100 FOR THE MOST PRACTI- 
CAL SOLUTION OF THE CUT-RATE PROB- 
LEMS DISCUSSED IN THE NOVEMBER 
“IDEAS.” SEND 10c. FOR COPY AND PARTIC- 
ULARS. M. P. GOULD & BRO., NEW HAVEN. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e) writing, designing and printing. I believeI 
can get up an advertisement or boo! let or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as person 
in the business. I have better fac ilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
— job. It is all done under my personal 
rvision. 1 am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send a name on asmali ope for a copy of 
m pos stal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers? Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 


7E MAKE TYPE that attracts and sets the 
fashions in typography. r selection ex- 

ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in l:urope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cinn., t hicago, St. 
Louis, Minn., ansas City, Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, $ pokane, Ballas, Atlanta. 
ncies in Toronto, London, Madra Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide. ' AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 


( )0000 000000000 1000 00 0000000 oon 000 
000000000000000 0000000 OCO0000 


$0 GLADLY send samples of my work OO 
oo obs booklets that explain my meth- OO 
OO ods, ete., to business men who ask for OO 
0O them. 0Oo 
00 HAS. F. JON 00 
OO Writer wal Lilustrator ~ 3 7p rrr 0o 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 101, World © ee 0o 
= New York, U.S. A. bit 


00 
0000000 0000000000 CODDD000000CC se 
0000000 0000000000 0000000 COO0O0O0: 


{= profitable placing of advertising consists 
rst in preparing good copy. Copy that 

says what ought to be din a convincing wa 
Second in setting the matter in such type as wil li 

catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
icture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the 


at areasonable rate—not low pri 

those that are at the same time high Poriced on 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points for the eat sete vom 
who employs us is our practice and prefessi 
Address THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADV ERTISING 
CO., No, 10 Spruce St,, New York. 


Tee ome writer of exclusively medical and 
advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX X XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
: : eeeeneeeenemnenemes X XXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Xxx WHAT IS Xx 
Xx YOUR STORY! Xx 
x < Every advertiser hasastory totell. Xx 
Xx He has a plain statement which he x 
Xx ought to make, of facts and reasons x3 
XX why people should patronize him. } 
Xx No matter whether he sells dry 
Xx goods, medicine, advertising space, or x 
: XX whatever else. ; 
. The plainness and convincing force XX 








al aia 


with which the story is told, after 
reaching the people, is the thing that 
does most to make them buy the 
goods. 

I do not overlook the importance 
of putting advertising in the right 
media ; or the value of artistic illustra- 
tions and good display. 

But while many advertisers fully ap- 
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preciate these points, comparatively 
few realize the need of having their 
story properly told. 

Telling the story convincingly is the 
one link of the advertising chain 
which oftenest breaks. It is the point 
where much advertising that is good 
in other respects most frequently fails. 

That fact makes it usually the all- 
important point. 

It is the point in which I have been 
peculiarly successful. 


“The best ads I have ever seen,” says 
an editorial a:ticle in PRINTERS’ INK, 
“are those written by Wolstan Dixey. 
He possesses ali the strength and vir- 
ility of Powers’ style, but it is refined 
and its rough edges worn off. a 
gets nearer to the people than any 
writer of the day.” 


“ Our new booklet, written and illus- 
trated under your supervision, is 
away ahead of anything we have ever 

otten out,” says the a 5 Wine 

‘o., of Washington D.C. “ We have 
already had orders for our goods from 
Maine to Mississippi, which shows hat 
the booklet is effective in a business 

way.” 


DADA Dk AD ob ee od a Be et SD De a tet 
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I want to hear from advertisers who 
have a story worth telling and want it 
well told. 

WOLSTAN DIXEY, 

Writing, Illustrating, Ideas, Plans 

and Printing for Advertisers, 
150 Nassau St., Ncw York. 


XXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXX X XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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AFTER 
SEVEN YEARS. 


LPP PIII IAAI rrr 








Sia Year 







Fred’ Vail Owen, Etter 






<4 MONTHLY 
EXPOSITION OF 
MODERN ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE Malm S569 oe” EDt. 20, 13898. 
oct 26 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., GEO. P, ROWELL & C0. 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Your postal card received. 

The rating accorded the AD BOOK in the American Newspaper 
Directory is correct. In a good many years connection with newspapers 
I have never had any difficulty din getting a correct rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory. Seven years ago L was assistant 
business manager of a paper which had never had anything but an 
indefinate -and unsatisfactory rating in your directory. I made up a 
statement of the exact nmmber of each issue for a year, and from that 
statement you quoted in exact figures the correct circulatton of the 
paper. I have never sent an advertisement to your directory, and 
probably never shall. 


Yours respectfully, 
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Are You 


= about to place a new article on the 
= market or push the sale of an old one? 


Try Street Car 
Advertising. 


Are You 


tired of other ways of advertising and 
want a change? 


Try Street Car 
Advertising. 


Are You 


: dissatisfied with the results secured from 


? the work you are doing at present? 





Try Street Car 
Advertising. 
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No other form of advertising ever had such a 
healthy, vigorous growth ag advertising in the 
Street Cars. It has not leaped into public favor 
at one jump, but has continued to grow and grow, 
gaining new friends and holding old ones, until 
to-day it is universally recognized as the one great 
display medium. 


The best known articles are advertised by 
means of it. It has the indorsement of the brain- 
iest men in the advertising world and the exquisite 
creations—some plain, others brilliantly colored, 
used to advertise the various articles, are the ad- 
miration of passengers whose attention is attracted 
by the fine display in front of them. 

We are pioneers in the Street Car Advertis- 
ing line. We were with it at the start; have kept 
pace with it all these years and are responsible 
for much of its success. 

To you, we offer this experience and train- 
ing. Our methods are ready for you to use if you 
like them. We'll lay out a plan for you without 
cost—show you everything to do—get up sketches 
for your inspection, and if you like our ideas will 
put you in a position to do some of the BEST 
ADVERTISING you ever did in your life. 

All we want from you now is a chance to 
lay these plans before you. Surely you, a good 
business man, are prepared to examine such a 
plan, especially when it will cost you nothing and 
may prove of great value to you. Address, 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 253 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ABOUT 
' YOU MAY BE DECEIVED | 


Ina wipe = aap Circulation as to Quantity, but 



























- 
ou can’t be deceived as to Quality, is. 
s 

ou can measure it yourself. $ 
PPL OLD" } wre 
Advertising Record of the Minneapolis and St. Paul Dailies, 7" 
for Month of September, 1898. cata 22 

O}S. inches, H 
THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 6 issues per week........ 900 H1 | tan 
Minneapolis Times, daily, including its Sunday issues..... 876 02) tt ~ 
St. Paul Dispatch, 6 issues per week........................ 806 OY avert: 
Minneapolis Tribune, Morning, Evening, Sunday papers... 753 14 Itd 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, including daily and Sunday........ 703 18) 5. th 
St. Paul Globe, including its daily and Sunday.............. 529 Mik 


NOTE.—The above does not include free wants, which THE JOURNAL does | furnis 
not carry, but which some of the papers do—or city advertising, which is carriedat | It g 
about one-third commercial rates by other papers. Preset 


,i Ito 

From January 1, 1898, until October 1, 1898, THE MINNEAPOLIS {’ 1897 ¢ 
JOURNAL in its six issues per week beat The Times, Tribune, Pioneer Pres | jf ; 
and Globe, including their daily and Sunday issues, and the Dispatch its six issues, |  ]4, 


the following percentages : | the ne 

Per Ct. sty 
Journal exceeded Times............--..-22 eee: Q | with 
Journal exceeded Tribune...........-.------+++ 18 j under 
Journal exceeded St. Paul Pioneer.....-------- 37 | splen 
Journal exceeded St. Paul Globe....----------- 83 _ 
Journal exceeded St. Paul Dispatch....------- 9 | popul 


THE MINNEAPO 


Is the only two-cent paper in Minneapolis ar 


DAILY CIRCULAT 








| 


s Bldg., New bork, 
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SOME REASONS WHY 


“THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL” 
‘ the most popular Home Daily of the Northwest. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL was the first daily in the Northwest to 
| issue a Woman’s edition for the benefit of charity. 

It obtained a Municipal Holiday from the city council ; organized 10,000 school 
Trches | | children into relays, and moved the first house built in Minneapolis four miles to 
| Minnehaha Park: 
| It rented Exposition Hall presidential election night ; gave the full returns and an 
| entertainment, and divided $1,200 between Old Ladies’ Home and New sboys’ Club. 
§ It donated its advertising columns of January 1, 1897, tothe Typographical Union, 
18 | for the benefit of unemployed printers, from which was realized over $1,000. 

M4 | “It has for four Years conducted a Junior Department, giving prizes to scholars 
. does | furnishing best essays.or descriptive items. Over 2,coo MSS, are received monthly. 
riedat | It gave a Christmas Tree and Festival in Exposition Hall, December 25, 1897. 
Presents were given to over 5,000 children. 

It originated and conducted 27 Popular Railroad and Steamer Excursions during 
1897 and 1898, carrying over 11,000 people without accident or delay. 

It is the only daily that gives yearly picnics and dinners to 500 Newsboys. 

Its Juniors raised money to buy an immense ‘‘Old Glory” for the flag staff ‘of 
| the new Court House. The staff is the highest in America. ‘‘ Flag Raising Day ’’ 
was September 10, 1898, and 10,000 school children paraded Minneapolis streets 
| with the flag to the Court House. It was one of the most unique celebrations ever 
18 | | undertaken by a paper. 

It organized ‘‘ The Journal’s Newsboys’ Brass Band”’ of 40 newsboys, who play 

37 splendidly. 

Its Woman’s pny is Unequaled., 

Its Sporting Page, Local News, Eastern News, Northwest Specials, all add to its 
popularity to give it the best and largest Circulation in the Northwest. 


vs J — 


apdlis and yet it has the Largest Circulation. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa oom: 
Seametcn peice. five dollars a year, in advance. 
dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, coverir cs paid subscription = 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

(= Being printed ‘from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t@r Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRint- 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special con dential terms. 

t= If any person who pes not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is ebecnnee some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every tA yd is stopped 
at the expiration of the ‘time 

ADVERTISING RATES : 





Classified pevetineent 5 25 4, ~ a line: six 
words to the line ; 1m ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the ince, $1008 special 


— at Ave | per cent additional, if rant. 
; discount, five per cent fo cent for cash with ord: 
~ Oscar Hanssen, Man Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York OrFices : No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
m,=& C. 





NEW YORK, NOV. 9, 1808. 


As SOON as a merchant becomes in- 
terested in advertising he finds PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to be a necessity to him. 











A PAPER like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal probably gets into more farm- 
houses than any publication devoted 
specially tu farmers’ interests. 





In England cocoa is largely adver- 
tised by means of doctors’ recommend- 
ations. In America its success is 
wholly due to its appeal to the palate. 


IN winter all forms of outdoor adver- 
tising become less valuable because 
of the tendency of people to remain in- 
doors. During this season newspaper 
and magazine advertising increase in 
value for the same reason. In local- 
ities where the weather in winter is bois- 
terous outdoor advertising is denuded 
during that period of almost all the 
value it may possess in milder seasons. 


DEFACEMENT of scenery may disgust 
people of refinement and induce them 
to withhold patronage from those who 
indulge in it. But to pretend that the 
masses care anything about the sub- 
ject, or have ever even thought of it, is 
ridiculous. The people who are aim- 
ing to discourage the practice are do- 
ing a good work; bnt they will be 
compelled to continue it for yet a long 
time if they desire to arouse public 
sentiment to such a pitch that to de- 
face scenery will be a sure road to 
commercial oblivion. 


A CORRESPONDENT addresses PRIN- 
TERS’ INK on the subject of the sugar 
bowl, and mentions nineteen possible 
candidates. The bowl, however, can 
only be awarded to one newspaper, 
and the question now is which one. 





THE merchants of Cleveland, O., re- 
cently perfected an organization in- 
tended to investigate the circulation of 
the city newspapers by a house to 
house canvass. The Wachter und 
Anzeiger immediately issued a circu- 
lar stating that when the canvass was 
completed it would be found that the 
Weechter und Anzeiger stood second 
on the list, and offering to contribute 
$500 toward defraying the expense of 
publishing the result in all the Cleve- 
land dailies. This circular made an ef- 
fective advertisement. 





NEWSPAPER men are like other in- 
experienced advertisers. Such gener- 
ally believe that because advertising is 
a good thing it will be impossible to 
get too much of it. They go into 
everything they are asked to patronize. 
A page in PRINTERS’ INK costs ahun- 
dred dollars for one issue. There are 
twenty-three other advertising jour- 
nals, each one demanding from ten to 
twenty-five dollars a page, some even 
making a bluff at asking a hundred 
dollars. All of these publications 
combined issue fewer copies than 
PRINTERS’ INK puts out every week. 
Yet notwithstanding this fact each one 
gets patronage at rates from two to 
twenty times higher than PRINTERS’ 
INK charges for the same circulations. 


In the Ledger for November Sapo- 
lio occupies the last page with an ad- 
vertisement entitled “The Dawn of 
Day in the Antilles.” It represents a 
goddess holding an American flag hov- 
ering over what is probably intended 
to be Havana. Underneath her, in 
the atmosphere, is the newly-risen sun 
“Sapolio.” Below this is a picture of 
the city itself; then follows this an- 
nouncement : 

Long before the War the Sapolio cards 
boldly proclaimed that 
“A Clean Nation Has Ever Been a Strong 

Nation.’ 

This War has proved it, and, now that the 
Spanish possessions are ours, it remains to 
make them truly American by the use of 
—— ! 

leanliness Bees disease, and Sapolio i is 
cheaper than James G. Blaine’s main 
a pmeinem for the acquisition of Cuba was that 
v proper sanitary means we might keep the 

ellow Fever from our Coasts, 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


IN a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK there appeared an invitation to 
every reader to name the paper he 
thinks the best selection for an adver- 
tiser who will use but one in an at- 
tempt to appeal to all the people in 
New York City by advertising. The 
invitation started out with the asser- 
tion that no sensible man thinks all the 
people can be reached through the 
columns of a single journal, but there 
are many who believe they can name 
one that will reach a larger portion of 
New Yorkers than any other. It was 
further asserted that opinions vary to 
such an extent that if twelve men 
should be selected and each asked to 
mention the paper that is more care- 
fully read by the greatest proportion 
of the residents of New York, the 
chances are that among the twelve the 
preference would be accorded to no 
less than six separate papers. There 
are seventeen papers from among 
which the possible choice would be 
made. The names and rate per line 
charged for advertising were given. as 
follows: 

Advertising Charge 







NAME OF PAPER. per line. 
Commercial Advertiser........++ 15 
Evening Post.....++....0+++ 20 
Evening Telegram.. + 20 
a aa + 50 
Journal (morning)............++ 35 
OS 35 
Journal of Commerce.......+..- 20 
Mail and Expvess.......++++.04 20 

TOWS. ccccccccccccccccsccccceres 
Press ....++ 600 
Staats-Zeitung........cccccccees 
rere 
Sun (evening) .....eee..sseeeees 3 
TEES. ccccccse 
I is okg00 00 


World (morning) 
World (evening).......+..++e0+6 

When it is remembered that the in- 
vitation to make a selection started 
out with the suggestion that no one 
could do it with much satisfaction, 
even to himself, it is not strange that 
no great crowd of voters should wish 
to take part in making a selection un- 
der conditions so difficult. 

Only twenty-five votes in all were 
recorded, and among them preferences 
were given to eight separate papers as 
follows : 





Morning Wottd..veccccccesess 1 vote 
Evening World ......-++++++++ 1 vote 
Morning Journal.........-+++- 2 votes 
WIGS... ccccvsccese vscccceces 2 votes 
Brooklyn Eagle .++2 votes 
OSt.... eee eeeee ++-4 votes 
Morning Sun...... eoccccccced 6 votes 
Biv sKeswsicnins cvsecersode 7 votes 


That two votes were for the Brook- 
lyn Zagle—a paper not enumerated in 
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the list of possible candidates—was a 
significant fact, and PRINTERS’ INK 
is inclined to believe that if three pa- 
pers were to be named instead of one, 
and the three selected from the eight 
mentioned by the twenty-five voters, 
the Eagle would be one of the three. 
Its readers may be largely confined to 
a segment of the great city, but in that 
segment it is so carefully read and by 
so large a proportion of the residents 
that it takes a very high place among 
the papers that reach the largest pro- 
portion of all the residents of the 
Greater New York. 





THE Montreal daily Star will short- 
ly publish a Jubilee number to cele- 
brate the turning of the fiftieth thou- 
sand point in the daily circulation of 
the Star, and the hundredth thousand 
for the weekly Star. This circulation 
is considered phenomenal in Canada, 
and is so regarded by the press gener- 
ally. 





On Saturday, October 29th, the 
Philadelphia Record, a 12-page paper, 
contained 15,116 lines of display ad- 
vertising, an average of 1,259.66 lines 
to each page, the highest average ever 
achieved in the Recora’s history, and 
more than twice as high an average as 
that of any other Philadelphia daily. 
On that day the /nguirer,a 14-page 
paper, contained 8,512 lines of display 
advertising, an average of, 608 lines 
per page; the Ledger, a 22-page paper, 
6,881 lines, or 312.77 lines per page; 
the Press, a 16-page paper, 6,085 lines, 
or 380.31 lines per page; the 7imes,a 
12-page paper, 5,841 lines, or 486.75 
lines per page. Making a comparison 
merely by number of lines carried in 
each of the papers named, it appears 
that the Record had almost three times 
as much advertising as the 7% 7/mes, al- 
most two and one-half times as much 
as the Ledger and Press, and almost 
twice as much as the /nuguzrer. 

EOS te 

MUNSEY’S GLASS HOUSE. 

It is well enough to buy advertising cheap— 
as cheap as you can, but be sure that you are 
getting what you pay for. Many publishers 
pretend a willingness to prove their circulation 
claims and yet would not furnish a reliable 
newspaper directory with sufficient facts to en- 
title them toa rating in plain figures.—Frank 
A. Munsey, in the Caxton Caveat. 

And Mr. Munsey is one of these. 
Never in his life has he furnished the 
American Newspaper Directory with 
sufficient facts to entitle A/unsey's 
Magazine to a rating in plain figures. 
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FAVORS THE WEEKLY. 


New Haven, Oct, 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the controversy over the relative value of 
the Mailand Cafital,at Topeka, Kan. ,appear- 
ing on page 43 of the October 26 edition, I 
would call your attention to the fact as it ap- 
pears to me, that your argument is weak in this 
respect: that in Shawnee and Wabaunsee 
Counties, within easy driving distance to To- 
peka, there are upwards of fifteen thousand 
farmers who do not read a daily paper of any 
kind. They are mostly well to do, and have 
money to spend. Now certainly it is worth 
while to reach that large class. I think if you 
would ask Mr. Keiser himself how best to 
reach them, he would tell you in the semi- 
weekly Cafita/, and not in the daily, because 
he knows just as well as his circulation mana- 
ger does that none of these farmers, or at least 
a very few of them, ever read the daily Ca/i- 
Zal, so that you are arguing in favor of a paper 
that does not reach this class of people at all. 
Printers’ Ink is right in saying that the 
Capital is a good advertising meditm. I know 
that because my clients have used it with satis- 
factory results, but not from among this class 
of people. The daily Cafital’s great hold is 
among the best class of business and profes- 
sonal men throughout the State; bankers, 
lawyers and business men interested in politics 
especially. While on the other hand the Mail’s 
hold is on the country class of people sur- 
rounding the State capital, so that, in my opin- 
ion, the way to decide in a matter of that kind 
is pone A by taking into consideration the class 
of people which the advertiser wants to reach 
and there is a very large farm class, as I said 
before, which can not be reached in any other 
way except by the Mai/. Just as there is also 
a very large professional class which can not be 
reached except through the Capita’. Why not 
treat the matter fairly and give both of these 
good papers their just dues ? 

Now, to carry this comparison still further, 
take the Kansas City daily and weekly Star. 
There is hardly a business man of any conse- 
quence in Eastern Kansas or Western Mis- 
souri who does not read the daily Star, and 
also there is hardly a wideawake farmer in the 
same district who does not read the weekly 
Star, but the same man who reads the daily 
Star does not read the weekly Star. They 
apply to altogether a different class of people. 

I can illustrate from experience the different 
results obtained from advertising in these two 
mediums, by the following: The Doggett Dry 
Goods Co., of Kansas City, had been advertis- 
ing in the daily Stay in connection with its 
mail order department a certain class of dress 
goods suitable for the country trade, and the 
trade was very good on them. Then as an ex- 
periment they advertised the same goods in the 
weekly Star, and over 400 replies were re- 
ceived, not one of them from customers whose 
names appeared on the books already. Now 
there were four hundred customers who had 
never seen the advertisement in the daily Star 
for the reason that they did not read the daily 
Star, and I will ask you candidly if you do not 
think that was good advertising? Whatever 
may be your opinion in regard to weeklies, 
wasn’t that instance good advertising ? 

I take it that there is no one so ill informed 
nowadays that he will argue that there is not a 
great class in America of well-to-do people, es- 
pecially in farming districts, who do not read 
daily papers, and from this very fact I hold 
that weekly papers can be used with profit by 
the general advertiser, I am not saying what 
the proportion of results are for the amount 
invested between dailies and weeklies, I am 





mn ted arguing that the weeklies should be 
used. Yours very truly, M. P. Gou_p. 
Mx. Gould’s letter is very good, but 
there is no difference between his 
views and that taken by PRINTERS’ 
INK. PRINTERS’ INK is aware that 
the weekly paper has a value, but 
maintains with justice and accuracy 
that the daily paper has a greater 
value; that considering the value it 
has the weekly paper charges too 
much for its advertising space. That 
is all there is to it. If the weeklies 


could afford to divide their advertis- © 


ing rates by six, a dollar’s worth of 
advertising in a weekly will then com- 
pare very favorably with a dollar’s 
worth in a daily. Mr. Gould’s argu- 
ment is one of the best in favor of the 
weekly that has yet come to hand, and 
the Little Schoolmaster hopes to hear 
from him again. 

The daily reaches more people, 
wiser people, richer people and more 
enterprising. It charges less. When 
all the dailies have been used, a few of 
the better class of weeklies may be 
considered. 


NEVER IN THIS WORLD. 


F. C. BranpDay, 
Publisher and Printer. 

Wuitney’s Point, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Yours, soliciting ads, are at hand. If no 
general advertiser can afford to use the country 
press, as Printers’ INK contends, of what 
possible benefit could it be to us to use adver- 
tising space? Is it consistent in a man who 
harms us all he can to solicit our patronage ? 

Yours truly, _ F.C. Branpay. 

Mr. Branday is dead wrong. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK never did any country paper 
any harm. If PRINTERS’ INK ever in- 
duced acountry paper to cease soliciting 


foreign business and devote its energies 


to cultivating the home field, it con- 
ferred an important benefit upon the 
editor thereof. It is true that no gen- 
eral advertiser can afford to use the 
country press, but there are a whole 
lot of them that don’t think so, and 
therefore an advertisement may influ- 
ence people who take more stock in 
what Editor Branday says than they do 
in the teachings of the Little School- 
master. If Brother Branday doesn’t go 
fishing he will never catch any suckers. 


Reena es ces 

THE Wichita Zag/e has just issued 
a booklet containing all the good 
things its contemporaries have said 
about it. Among these it appears to 
be the universal opinion that the 
Eagle possesses all the attributes of a 
great newspaper. 
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QUALITY OF CIRCULATION 
IN THE SOUTH. 


In PRINTERS’ INK of Oct. 5, 1898, 
appears an article highly compliment- 
ary tothe Chattanooga 7imes. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is the greatest journal for 
advertisers that is published and is 
accepted as authority. 

We quote from the article in ques- 
tion, which speaks for itself: 

In 1889 newspapers in the American News- 
paper Directory were marked with a bull’s-eye 
which possessed the following qualities : 

Circulates among a prosperous class. 

Circulation not forced, but almost exclusive- 
ly among people who buy and pay for the pub- 
lication because they have learned to knowand 
appreciate its special value. 

Has a subscription list of paid-up subscrib- 
ers among the very best of the class to the ad- 
vancement of whose interests it is specially de- 
voted. 

Has a long-sustained circulation among a 
regular list of yearly advertisers. 

When the character of circulation is to be 
considered, papers marked with the bull’s-eye 
are to be counted as the very best. 

They are specially valuable for advertising, 
from having arich clientage, exerting a special 
influence, having a long established hold upon 
the community, which causes them to be more 
highly esteemed and more thoroughly read than 
others. 

* * Recently the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory appealed to three 
advertising experts, asking them to go through 
the Directory and indicate the papers they be- 
lieved entitled to the distinguishing mark. 
They were told that its meaning should be ex- 
pressed by the following sentence : 

Advertisers value this paper more for the 
class and quality of its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. 

Tken follows a list of the papers. 
The only papers in Tennessee given 
the distinction are: 

The Chattanooga Times. 

The Memphis Comsmercial-A ppeal. 

Only ninety-four morning and after- 
noon papers out of a total of nearly 
2,500 in the United States are given 
the distinction. 

The only daily papers in the entire 
South, morning and afternoon, given 
the distinction without reservation, are 
the following : 

Alabama—None. 

Arkansas—N one. 

Delaware—None. 

Florida—Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Georgia—Atlanta Constitution. 

Kentucky—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Louisiana— New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 

Louisiana—New Orleans Picayune. 

North Carolina— None. 

_ South Carolina—Charleston News and Cour- 
ter. 

Tennessee—Chattanooga 7imes. 

Tennessee—Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. 

Texas—Dallas News. 

Texas—Galveston Mews. 

Virginia—Richmond Dispatch. 

Only eleven daily newspapers in the 
entire South, morning and afternoon, 


are given this distinction. — Chatta- 
nooga Times. 


Ae eae 
BOOKS BETTER THAN BOUR- 
BON. 


A few years ago, when a queer ruling of the 
United States ‘ost-Office Department com- 
pelled the proprietors of Printers’ Ink to 
pay an excessive rate of postage, the weekly 
newspapers of the country manfully took the 
little journal’s part, and their influence was 
perhaps not without its effect in the relief 
which soon came. Since then, however, and as 
a return for all this kindness, Printers’ INK 
has instituted a relentless and causeless war 
against the weekly paper as an advertising me- 
dium. Now it is trying to get an enactment of 
Congress to pay back the sum of $25,000, which 
was spent in excess of postage. It might be 
well to remind Prin TErs’ Ink in this connec- 
tion that while the country newspaper don’t 
stand very high in its estimation, yet it is not 
without honor in the estimation of the Congress- 
man of its district—Hartford (Ky.) Weekly 
Herald of Wednesday, October 12. 


The editor of the Herald should 
brace up and stir up his Congressman. 
That $20,000 public library would 
look very handsome in the pretty 


-village of Hartford. Books are better 


than Bourbon for the youthful Ken- 
tuckyan, and a publisher of a Ken- 
tucky weekly having 1,700 cash-in- 
advance subscribers must be a man of 
energy and influence. Now is your 
time, Felix. 


ae eee 
THE PASSING OF THE WEEK- 
S 


A generation ago Mr. Robert. Bonner, by 
means of judicious use of ‘‘ printers’ ink,’”’ was 
building up the enormous and well merited cir- 
culation of his New York Ledger, and he as- 
tonished the country by the unprecedented 
quantity of space he filled in the advertising 
columns of the Hera/d. Conservative business 
men were astounded at the liberality with which 
he blazoned the attractions of his paper, and 
wagged their heads as they computed the 
cost of occupying whole pages of the Her- 
ald. But Mr. Bonner was the successful pub- 
lisher of his day. He knew the value of “ print- 
ers’ ink ’”’ when used in the right place, and he 
reaped a golden harvest from the investment. 
His experience is recalled by the fact that Rob- 
ert Bonner’s Sons this morning fill a page of 
the Herald’s advertising space with the attrac- 
tions of the November issue of the Ledger in 
its modernized form as a monthly publication. 
Times change and most things change with 
them, but in the days of Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
as in the days of their father, the only way to 
success in business is to reach the public by 
means of liberal advertising through the best 
mediums.—New York Herald, Saturday, 
October 29, 1898. 


The New York Ledger, as a weekly, 
is dead. Most of the great weeklies 
connected with the dailies are dead or 
dying. There is a place for the month- 
ly, but the daily will be the newspaper 
of the twentieth century. It is the pa- 
per of to-day | 
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THE BEIFELD CLOAK. 
A NEW ADVERTISER TALKS INTEREST- 
INGLY TO A “ PRINTERS’ INK” MAN 
OF HIS VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES. 


A man must entertain an abiding 
faith in the efficacy of publicity to or- 
der a 250-line advertisement in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and to publish 
the same matter in proportionately 
liberal spaces in the De/ineator, the 
Youth’s Companion, Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clure’s and other leading popular pe- 
riodicals, without the expectation of 
a single direct return. This is what 
Joseph Beifeld & Co. are doing. 

“ The Beifeld cloak,” said Sol Kline, 
the advertising man of the concern, “is 
sold by nine thousand dealers in the 
United States, and we have no thought 
of alienating their affections, as would 
certainly be the result should we ad- 
vertise for mail orders. All that we 
hope to accomplish by the expenditure 
of $2,500 or $3,000 a month for pub- 
licity is to establish more cordial rela- 
tions with the reading public—cordial 
relations not alone for our cloaks, but 
for the dealers who handle them.” 

Beifeld & Co. have a branch house 
in New York, but their main establish- 
ment is at Jackson Boulevard and 
Market street, Chicago—a corner upon 
which one may stand and, for as far 
around as the eye can reach, read firm 
names which at once suggest the traffic 
in wearing apparel. Beifeld has sold 
cloaks for twenty years, and during 
most of that time has done more or 
less advertising to the trade, but it was 
not until late this summer that the 
house extended its campaign to em- 
brace the consumers. 

“ We were led,” said Mr. Kline, “ to 
try the general mediums by the suc- 
cess which we saw everywhere attend- 
ant upon good advertising. A careful 
study of the subject revealed to us a 
good, moral effect as the result of ex- 
tensive publicity. We thought that 
we saw that our goods would be much 
casier to sell, not only to dealers, 
but at retail, if our name was made 
known the length of the land by a care- 
ful investment in space well filled. 
And we have not been mistaken. 

“ Although we have selected only 
publications of recognized popular fa- 
vor and general merit we figure that 
we are reaching each month not far 
from seven and one-half million cloak 
wearers. In a way we see a direct re- 
turn for this investment, as we receive 


thousands of requests for our Styie 
Book and interrogatories as to where 
our goods may be purchased. Whenare- 
ply arrives we at once forward the Style 
Book, which is well printed, and name 
the nearest dealer who handles our 
wares. At the same time we write to 
the dealer, giving him the name of the 
person whom we have sent the cata- 
logue. In case we have no dealer 
in the vicinity of the person who has 
answered our ad, we write to a dry 
goods man whom we should like to 
have as a customer and offer to send 
him our sample book to assist him in 
securing the order. This course fre- 
quently brings us a large patronage. 

“ Where do we get replies? They 
come from all parts of the country. 
The periodicals which we use—the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Munsey’s, De- 
lineator and others—seem to reach 
every hamlet in the land. Of course 
a majority of our replies come from 
the rural communities, as in the towns 
our goods are so well advertised in 
newspapers and by six-sheet posters 
that customers will go direct to our 
agent. We find that the Delineator 
is one of our best mediums, and that 
the Youth’s Companion is not far be- 
hind the Ladies’ Home Journal, which 
most advertisers esteem the best of all. 

“Tt is my constant aim,” continued 
Mr. Kline, “to make my ads striking. I 
admire art, but in advertising art must 
subserve business, not dominate it. I 
believe in pictures—good pictures— 
and go to the Barnes-Crosby Company 
for many, for I consider Miss Crosby 
one of the best of illustrators, particu- 
larly in the line of woman’s wear. 

“fT am glad you like our October 
ad; it certainly does stand out. We 
send every publication which we use 
an original half-tone from which to 
make its electrotypes. I usually have 
each ad set in type as I desire it, and 
send a proof for the guidance of the 
ad man in the magazine. 

“ No, we’ve never tried the newspa- 
pers, although we are supplying elec- 
trotypes to all our customers who will 
print them in their local papers, and 
several hundred country weeklies are 
running them regularly. We do not 
fancy the newspaper, particularly the 
local sheets, for our purpose. I do not 
believe that the country publications 
would be worth the cost of the elec- 
trotypes to us if it was not for the 
well-known name of our customer 
which appears in the mortise at the 
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bottom. But the magazine ads cer- Their Mr. Dyer 
tainly help the dealer who runs our 
electros, for their circulation in his 
town is probably as great as that of 
his weekly paper, and adds greatly to 
the pulling power of his own ads. 


best versed men 


tion than ours to 
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You Take No Risk in Selecting the; 
GUARANTEED CLOAK 


: 
is 
It's strictly. up to date, containing illustra E 
° UI ming thlustrae 
perfect in style, fit, material and work- tions, descriptionsand 5 
manship; no other quite so dressy prices of 200 styles ip £ 
or as reasonable in price. Ladies’ Jackets é 
Our artists, who make } $4.00 to $30.00 = 
the fashions, design Misses’ Jackets 1s 
especially for well- Goon 5 7 
7 uidren's an 
dressed women. Nine Infants’ Jackets 
thousand dealers in $2.75 to $10.00 
the United States han- Plush Capes 
dle them—one in each 
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$3.75 to $40.00 


town; if yours Cloth Capes 

ee ‘ $3.00 to $30.00 
pee t, waves fap Fur Collarettes x 
our Style Bouk $2.75 to $100.00 
“B."" It's free : 
if you send S F, = 
us the name ent ree : 
of your if you will send us the 
Cloak namie of your local 


dealer and one other 
selling Cloaks 
in the vicinity. 
The price dif- 
ference of the 


dealer 
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Cloaks is in the 
goods, notin 
the tailoring. 8 
or the style, 
the least ex- 
pensive be- 
ing as well & 
made and 
as fashions 
able as the 


highest q 


grade. 
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ment is “= 
guaranteed = 
by the ‘*s 


label inside 
thé collar. Look for it; make sure it is on the garment you 
select; no genuine BEIFELD CLOAK is without it; with it you 
will be well dressed and enjoy'the satisfaction of wearing a gar- 
ment that carries Dame Bashion’s certificate of correctness. 
When writing for STYLE Jackson and Market Sts., Chicago = 
BOOK “B,” address - +--+ Prince and Greene Sts, NewYork & 
Seas ws nlonsesy 

WRUEE MAARAANALANANALALLS CCAM CNET OME s 

“ We may try the metropolitan press 
after a time, but I think them unfitted 
for our purpose. I see that Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, who advertise men’s 
ready-to-wear clothing along the same 
lines, are using the Chicago Jecord. 
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‘flew off-the handle.’ 
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makes his advertise- 


ments works of art and is one of the 


in the Western field. 


He has an even more difficult proposi- 


present, and while we 


have no thought of patterning after 


him, we shall watch 
with much interest 
the results of his ex- 
cursioninto the realm 
of newspaper public- 
ity. 

“ While we are not 
at present in the 
market for further 
space we are well 
satisfied with what we 
have so far accom- 
plished, and as long 
as present returns 
continue we shall 
remain in the leading 
publications, al- 
though their use does 
bring frequent, pa- 
tience -trying experi- 
ences. For instancea 
lady recently re- 
quested our Style 
Book. We sent it, 
with the information 
that the goods were 
to be obtained only 
at John Jones’ in her 
town. At the same 
time we. wrote Jones 
that Mrs. Smith had 
our Style Book and 
would doubtless call. 
To-day we received a 
letter from Jones, in 
which he poured out 
his anger that we 
should send our cata- 
logue to one of his 
customers and tell 
them what he paid 
for his goods. He 
said that he wouldn’t 
overlook such treat- 
ment. As a matter 
of fact Jones does »ot 
sell our cloaks at as 
great a profit as the 
prices in that Style 


: Book, but he had not 


stopped to think even 
he became angry and 
It is such ex- 
make one strive for 


simplicity, only to find that English is 
beyond the comprehension of some.” 


H. B. HowArp, 
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TO STAND WELL WITH THE DRUG- 
GIST 


OrwELL, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1898. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 

Ina recent issue of PrinTERs’ INK there ap- 
pears anarticle headed ‘‘ Proprietary Goods,” 
that speaks of a combination that exists in sev- 
eral States among retail druggists to discourage 
the sale of all proprietary medicines which do 
not afford at least fifty per cent profit, and, 
among other things, boldly asserts that “‘ No 
druggist can do very much to make or mar the 
sale of a good and popular article.’”, The man- 
ufacturer who so boldly expressed himself, I 
think has something to learn on this point, 
and if he would visit some country drug store 
where so many of the proprietary medicines 
are sold, and take notes for a week, he proba- 
= would express quite an opposite opinion. 
There is no doubt but that this same opinion is 
held by many manufacturers, and action 
prompted by this false idea is no doubt one of 
the prime causes for the breach between the 
manufacturers and the retail druggists to-day. 
Almost every person of to-day obtains a 
knowledge of physiology before he leaves 
school, and few persons indeed of average in- 
telligence but what possess some knowledge of 
the common drugs. The druggist of to-day 
must know his business, and know it well, to 
be able to successfully pass an examination as 

harmacist. The people, knowing this, trust 
him. If he is as honest to his customers in 
telling them only the truth as the Schoolmaster 
teaches his pupils to be in adwriting, he 
can, indeed, say little good of some of the lead. 
ing proprietary medicines; and when once 
known to the community as an honest, consci- 
entious man,a vast amount of printers’ ink 
would be necessary to convince his customers 
he is wrong. 

It is not dishonest for druggists to enter into 
a combination and sell medicines of their own 
manufacture. No manufacturer has a right to 
call a druggist dishonest if he does so. The 
manufacturer advertises and sells his medicine 
in one way,and the druggist advertises and 
sells his by talking to his customer. He 
knows the contents of his—he can talk truthful. 

That well-known cough tablet, ‘‘ Frog in 
Your Throat,” is sold almost everywhere. 
Hance Bros. & White, the manufacturers, 
could no doubt teach many of the “ leading 
manufacturers ”’ some valuable points. I be- 
lieve almost every live druggist in the United 
States is their friend, and I believe their sales 
are doubled because of it. Their nicely writ- 
ten booklets, attractive advertising, ne | helps 
to druggists, force a druggist to feel that he was 
duty bound to push the sale of their goods. 

It is a fact that a successful adwriter must 
know all about the article he is writing about 
if he expects to tell a good story. Why should 
not a druggist know something about the arti- 
cle he is selling to hiscustomers? In a recent 
cross-examination of the only chemist of a lead- 
ing manufacturing firm of a well-known pro- 
prietary medicine before representatives of the 
Ohio Food and Dairy Commission, the chem- 
ist testified he had four years’ experience. 
Said morphine was a liquid powder. He could 
positively tell morphine ina solution regardless 
of other ingredients, simply by the taste. 
Didn’t know what it was derived from. Didn’t 
know if it was derived from a cocoanut tree or 
cherry tree. Was not familiar with the United 
States Pharmacopeeia or United States Dis- 
pensatory, or any book on poisons, 

The remedy is advertised as one in which great 
knowledge and skill is utilized to prepare a 
valuable therapeutic preparation. aking it 
for granted that the ‘manufacturer’? who 
speaks of the combinations of dishonest drug- 
gists has some knowledge of medicine, I ask 
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him, ‘‘ Would you have this chemist prepare 
medicine for your child, or would you go toa 
druggist whom you knew knew his business?” 
Dollars and cents goa great way, but it is not all. 
I am a druggist and a cutter, believing in 
small profits and large aggregate sales, and 
without any hostile feeling toward proprietary 
medicines, but this same spirit of inde ndence 
and defiance that stands out so boldly in the 
interview with the manufacturer is daily widen- 
ing the chasm between druggist and manufact- 
urer, and is bound to lead to the only result it 
can—that is, the department stores alone will 
handle the goods, while the druggists will sell 
their own, Closer friendship between manu- 
facturer and druggist would cure these ills. 
Tell the druggist a little about the real merits 
of your medicine—the action of the ingredients. 
Get him interested. The result will be sur- 
prising. Cuas. F, Haas. 


—- +e 
THAT SUGAR BOWL. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Regarding the sugar bowl proposition : 

The possible candidates for the prize can not 
be more than eighteen. I enumerate them 
below, having looked into the matter carefully. 
POSSIBLE CANDIDATES, WITH CIRCULATION AND 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
KANSAS CITY. 







Post-Dispatch.. 
Globe-Democra 


62,094 12 25 
71,492 9 15 
pcesecegese 130 12 wv 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
bocneeccesiond 46, 12 
Es ovecccsinsces 40,679 rer 12 
8T. PAUL. 
evsesese 36,87 5 12 
PORTLAND. 
scosnoede +» 24,093 6 121g 
AHA. 
World-Herald....... 20,869 4 10 
Di ccccoscccccvcdoons 9,99) 3 10 
LOS ANGELES. 
Times...... Siuntane .« 20,878 sig 124 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Examiner............ 83,760 16 1-5 25 
ll ll 2 
ui 


31g 7 
0412 -1285 
0428 O89 

I have come toaconclusionin my own mind as 
to which paper must be the winner ; and, hav- 
ing arrived at such a conclusion, I can’t for the 
life of me see that any other papers have any 
chance in the contest at all. 

On a one-time order, the Kansas City daily 
Star, with a circulation of 81,995 copies, at 15 
cents a line, gives more daeation for the 
| than any other paper in territory speci- 

ed, 

On a yearly order the St. Louis, Mo., Star, 
with a circulation of 71,492 copies, at 9 cents per 
line, gives the advertiser more circulation than 
any other paper west of Chicago for the same 
money. Very respectfully, F.C. RinGer. 

GE ci a 

ADVERTISING is becoming more and more a 
distinct profession, demanding specia) study as 
well as special gifts. It is a new art compara- 
tively, and is bound not only to substitute ef- 
fete practices in business, but to meet the re- 
quirements which have arisen from the great 
expansion of business and its growing com- 

lexity. There must be definite laws govern- 
ing business as there are definite laws govern- 
ing other arts, and the man who knows how to 
advertise has gone a long way toward discover- 
ing how they operate.—A rt in Advertising, 
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OLICE 


COMMISSIONERS didn’t ask for bids for the election advertising 
this year, but awarded it to a morning paper, and for this 
reason about 150 columns of advertising which the Matt anp 
Express carried in October, 1897, was absent in 1898. That’s 
a matter, however, of little importance, except for purpose of 
comparison. 


In October, 1898, despite the absence of the election advertising, 
the Mai, anp Express carried more advertising than any 
other evening paper in New York, printed 247,240 agate lines, 
which is 47,684 lines more than the next paper on the list, 
which did not have any election advertising last year or this, 
and which lost 40,656 lines when compared with the same 
month of 1897. The high-class evening papers combined, 
other than the Mai anp Express, managed to print between 
them 59,920 lines of advertising less in October, 1898, than in 
October, 1897. 


During the oo eae of i 2 2 
ending with October 31, the y's | 100 
| J 


MaiL AND Express printed 











a eg lines of paid advertising. This is a gain of 122,626 lines 


when compared with the same period of 1897. The Mair anp 
Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York. 

During the same ten months the next high-class paper on the list 
printed 359,772 agate lines of advertising less than the Mair 
AND Express, and lost 204,470 agate lines, when compared 
with the same period of last year. This was a loss of about 
10 per cent of its entire advertising patronage. 

During the ten months ending October 31, 1898, the net paid ave- 
rage daily circulation of the Mai, AnD Express increased 
more than 103% per cent. 

The circulation of the Mai, anp Express is greater than that of 
ali the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 


Every Reader 
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THE OUTLOOK 


for the winter trade of ’98-’99 is far better than it has been for many 
years past. 

It is so all over the country—it is more particularly so in the States 
of the Great Middle West, which supply half the grain for the whole 
world’s consumption ! 

The crops have been exceptionally good. Every farmer has sold his 
wheat at a higher price than usual—he and his wife and children have 
plenty of money to spend. 

Talk to them through their favorite local weekly newspaper and they 
can not help but listen, if you have an interesting story to tell. They 
are sure to want what you want to sell. 

Use the 1,500 newspapers contained in the lists of the CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION; then prepare yourself for a large business in 
response. They always pay advertisers. 

Write for rates to either office. 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
10 Spruce St., 93 S. Jefferson St., 





New York. Chicago. 
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MR. CONANT PROTESTS. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since the recent amendment of law requir- 
ing prepayment of postage for the return or 
forwarding of second, third or fourth-class 
matter,most postmasters have not only discon- 
tinued returning and forwarding, but have also 
discontinued giving notice, as required by law, 
of the non-delivery of such matter with the 
reason therefor, such as death, removal, not 
found, refusal, with the name of addressee, and 
instead of this information, necessary to pub- 
lishers and many others, and to economy in 
the Department, postmasters now load the 
waste baskets daily with senseless cards con- 
taining notice of nothing, of nobody, and to no 
purpose, public or private; stating that some- 
thing or other, in no way identified, is lying on 
their hands, which may te obtained (although, 
of course, of no further value to anybody) by 
remitting certain postage stamps; telling nei- 
ther what is undeliverable, nor why, nor to 
whom! Thus it is rendered impossible for 
publishers and others to amend their lists by 
striking off the dead, the vanished, the re- 
moved, or those who by refusal indicate a wish 
to discontinue subscription, and consequently 
imposing on the business public and the Post- 
Offic: Department the expense of wasting in 
the mails their circulars, samples or regular 
subscription issues, addressed by the million 
(as they must be) to dead men, non-residents 
and persons who object to receiving them. 

In answer to a complaint of this practice, I 
have been informed by the Postmaster-General 
that the practice is correct wherever matter is 
prepaid by stamps (as a large amount of sub- 
scription matter notoriously is, including much 
of mine daily to subscribers), and also in case 
it bears on the wrapper a request for notifica- 
tion if not deliverable (asa large ype of 
periodicals do), for the reason that either of 
these conditions presumes (!) transient matter 
not entitled to consideration. Why? 

It is superfluous, perhaps, to repeat that this 
novel revision of the law implies the imposi- 
tion upon the postal service, henceforward, of 
vast quantities of circulars, samples and regu- 
lar subscription circulation, from lists which 
there are no longer any means of soon correct- 
ing; wasted unawares on dead men, non-resi- 
dents and persons who refuse them. The 
honorable gentleman from California who takes 
so much interest in the economical reform of 
the postal service could make a good stroke by 
restoring authority to the unrepealéd provision 
through which the correction of mailing lists 
(now a great business with numerous establish- 
ments everywhere at it) has hitherto been feasi- 
ble, or at least by putting a stop to the enor- 
mous waste of post-office stationery to no pur- 
pose, public or private, which the present no- 
tices of nothing create. 

Wo. Cowper Conant, 
Ed.-Prop. Modern Medical Science. 
LAST SUGGESTION IS BEST. 
“ Mexico LEDGER,” 
Daily and Weekly. 
R. M. Wuirte, Editor and Proprietor. 
Mexico, Mo., Oct. 24, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am firmly of the opinion that the money 
you paid for postage in addition to the pound 
rate should be remitted to you. I would be 
glad to assist you if you will make any sugges- 
tion I can follow out. Would it be a good idea 
to write to the Congressmen and Senators of 
Missouri? As corresponding secretary of the 
Missouri Press Association I might bring ic 
before the State meeting at Columbia, Mo., 
December 8, 1898, if you think it advisable. 

Yours truly, R. M. Wuire, 
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PAY NOW; NEXT TIME BE CAUTIOUS. 
72 Nevins St., 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been recommended to your paper as 
the best American authority on newspaper cir- 
culation and wish to ask for advice. I am just 
starting a line of advertising on Aluminum 
Lacquer, Tire Balm and other cycle specialties, 
and wish to place my advertising where I can 
get honest value for my money. Among the pa- 
pers I have tried is the Cycling Gazette, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The solicitor saw me a num- 
ber of times, claiming 10,000 to 11,000 circula- 
tion, and another solicitor claiming 20,000. [| 
gave a contract first month to run tour times, 
the second month to run four times, but there 
was no contract signed for the last four times. 
There is a balance now remaining of $14. I 
was informed that their circulation was not to 
be less than 10,000. Now I have been informed, 
and have reason to believe, that there were less 
than half that number of copies put out, and 
that a great number went to manufacturers of 
bicycles and sundries, and very few to the trade 
I desired to reach. I received almost no bene- 
fit, and want to know if, in your opinion, I am 
obliged to pay that bill. I have written them 
several times asking them to prove their circu- 
lation, and I would pay their bill, but their an- 
swers are very gruff when touched on their cir- 
culation. I am perfectly willing to pay this 
bill, but want their proof of circulation. I 
might add, for your own information, that a pa- 
per in Philadelphia, Pa., has been exposing 
the cycling papers on false circulation. Among 
them are the Wheel, Cycling Gazette, Cycle 
Age and several others. None have even of- 
fered any defense as to their circulation. 

As I have to pay my bills I want to know 
what I am going to get in return. 

If you will kindly give me your opinion on 
this matter I will appreciate it. Thanking you 
in advance, I beg to remain, yours truly, 

as. S. Loncuurst, Jr. 


- 
RETAIL STORE ADVERTISING. 
L. Kern, 
General Merchandise. 
Halsted, 14th and Liberty Sts., 
Cuicaco, Oct. 27, 1898. 
Publishers PRinTERs’ INK: 

Would you kindly inform us which of the 
evening papers in New York and Pittsburg are 
mostly used by advertisers of retail stores? By 
giving above information, you will greatly 
oblige a subscriber to Printers’ INK. 

Respectfully yours, L. Kier. 

In New York City the Evening Journal car- 
ries the most retail advertising—department 
stores and similar establishments. Im Pitts- 
burg the /’ress, Chronicle-Telegraph and the 
Leader appear to be almost equal in this re- 
gard, and are somewhat closely followed by the 
News. These four are the only evening papers 
in that city. 

a 
NOTHING NEW. 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, Mew York: 

The idea of revolving ads system, explained 
by Miss Gerr-- in a recent issue of PRinTERs’ 
Ink, is a very good scheme, but the idea 
was mine, and I put it in service on a wagon 
over two years ago. When I had it up, Dr. 
I. K. Funk, of 7he Voice, and Wm. T. Ward- 
well, treasurer of the Standard Oil Company, 
hired it of me, and wherever it went it took 
well. In Washington and Pittsburg it was a 
great success, for I had it running fine. 

A, L, Granam, 











HELPED. 
Office of 

Gro. B. Forrgst, 

1oo2 Huron St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 27, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In October 5, 1898, issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink the following editorial comment ap- 
peared : 

Geo. B. Forrest, 1002 Huron street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., issues at twenty-five cents per copy 
a‘ National Mail Order Register and Business 
Record,” intended for keeping a record of 
sales by mail. The page is divided into num- 
ber of order, buyer’s name, buyer’s address, 
article, price received, cost, profit, advertis- 
ing medium, date order received, date filled 
and how sent. Every mail order advertiser 
will probably find it worth a quarter to have 
a look at this book, even if after examining 
it he should conclude it is not adapted to his 
own business. 

It may interest you to know that it was the 
means of bringing me orders from the East, 
West, South, Canada, etc. It is now twenty- 
two days since notice appeared, and orders 
are still coming. No telling when the thing 
will die. I wish it everlasting life, and while 
thus wishing I’ll just include the Little School-' 
master, with manifold thanks for the kindness 
and good it has so freely done me. 

Yours very truly, Gro. B. Forrest. 


PROCTER IS CORRECT. 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 25, 1898. 
Pub.“ The Herald,” Tama, lowa: 
Dear Str—Your letter of the 21st received 
‘* Top of column ”’ means first advertisement in 
a column of advertisements and may have read- 
ing matter above it. ‘‘ Top of page ’’ means 
above all other advertisements and reading 
matter. We amend contracts as you request. 
Please sign and return “‘ original,’ keep “ du- 
plicate.”” On receipt of signed contract electros 
will be sent. Yours truly, 
Tue Procter & Corter Co., 
Percy Procter, Pres’t. 


Tama, Iowa, Oct. 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Does the Little Schoolmaster agree with the 
definitions given in the above letter from the 
Proctor & Collier Co.? I have been under the 





impression that “ top of column ”’ and “ top of 
page ”’ are synonymous terms. 
Yours truly, C. J. Wonssr, 


Prop. The Tama Herald. 
eet hs « Aerie ia 
ABOUT BLADES OF GRASS. 
HempstTeap, L. I., Oct. 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have received and read your little book, 
*‘American Advertising.” 

I had read all the letters and articles as they 
appeared in Printers’ Ink, but they were 
worth reading again. 

PrinTErs’ [NK is ten yearsold! PrtnTERs’ 
Ink has made American advertising the best 
in the world! Printers’ Ink has created the 
profession of “‘ advertisement writer”? Truly, 
yours has been a great work. 

If one who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is called a bene- 
factor to his race, what shall we call the one 
who has been the greatest factor in creating and 
developing modern merchandising ? 

Let me give you a newname. No longer the 
Little Schoolmaster—but ‘‘ Grand Master of 
the Art of Advertising.” 

Hail! Most Worshipful Master. One of 
your apprentices, W. A. Dawson. 


- - 

One lying advertisement will do you more 
harm than a thousand satisfactory transactions 
will do you good.— Wilmington (Del.) Sun, 
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IN BALTIMORE. 

BALTIMORE, Oct, 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Baltimore will have a home product show to 
advertise its home industries. A clothing dealer 
has a lady ridinga horse up and down the 
prominent street. The advertisement of a $10 
suit is on the side of the saddle; a colored 
groom walks along handing out advertising 
matter. Gaseteaiie the rider halts, the groom 
speaks to her, consequently a crowd gathers 
and reads the ad. A gold leaf cigarette firm 
has a walking Lord Fauntleroy carrying a ban- 
ner, another a continental soldier,each adver- 
tising the “ best cigarette.” 

J. H. Drecuier. 


A HIGH QUALITY OF JOKE. 
MonTREAL, Oct. 29, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have subscribed to your little book for 
many years, and always devour the contents 
with eager interest; but though the jokes in 
PRINTERS’ INK are naturally soled 00 lim- 
ited, I consider the one in your issue of Oc- 
tober 26, on Chas. A, Stevens & Bros., of 
Chicago, the best joke I ever read. Yours 
sincerely, Craup Hospay. 

——_——__ +o 
THE WISE BUSINESS GENERAL. 

When our friend Hobart, vice-president of 
the United States, was asked to divulge the 
secret of his success, he replied that “‘ he did 
the thinking and left the mechanical work to 
his employees.” 

No successful general attempts to personally 
carry out the details of his campaign. e 
does not chase about after colonels, captains, 
lieutenants, sergeants and privates, telling them 
what to do or how to do it. He does not dissi- 
pate his power by trying to lead each brigade, 
division, regiment or company into battle. He 
can not be in person at every assault or repulse 
and any such foolish attempt at omnipresence 
would mean the most ignominious defeat. He, 
like Hobart, must do the thinking, accurately 
determine the line of action which he will pur- 
sue,and then trust to the trained, competent 
and faithful men under him to carry out his 
well-matured designs. 

It is just so in the management of great busi- 
ness interests. The man who insists in looking 
personally after the work of each one he hires 
will soon reach the limit of his capacity and 
can never attain to the command ot a great 
business. To make any approach to success 
in the active world of affairs he gets around 
him men upon whose loyalty and integrity he 
can rely, and to them he must intrust the carry- 
ing out of his policy as made known to them. 
The more cunlidenne that is reposed in such 
employees the more liable they are to justify it, 
for it is those who are constantly treated as 
though under suspicion that are most liable t 
go wrong.— The Book-Keeper. 

tents 
‘* STRAID OR SWIPED.” 

The following notice is tacked to a roadside 
tree in Maine: “ Straid or Swiped~a youne 
hog shote with the left ear cropt and tale gone. 
Also black spot on the left-hand hip and hole 
in other ear, Said hog shote disappeared from 
premises of undercined ouner at nite under sir- 
cumstansis pointing to him being stole; said 
hog shote being a pet and not apt to go off of 
his own accord. Said hog shote answers to 
the name of Nellie, and he will eat from the 
hand and can stand on his hind legs like a dog, 
and is of affeckshunate nature. Any one re- 
turning said hog shote or letting me know 
where he is at, will confer a benefit on a invalid 
lady whose pet said hog shote was.”’—Nation- 
al Advertiser, 








THE ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Fully one-half of the advantages of the agen- 
cies are centered in the special facilities which 
they alone possess, Knowing, by virtue of 
previous understanding or arrangement, just 
what can be obtained from each publication, 
and for how much, they are able to dispatch 
matter of all kinds to them without correspond- 
ence on each separate item, with the reasonable 
assurance that their orders will receive prompt 
interpretation and execution. A filled-in order 
blank takes the place of letter writing and hits 
the mark. The conditions of an order are 
plain; they need neither explanation nor 
amendment—only acceptance or rejection, All 
the great agencies maintain complete files of 
all the publications their patrons use, on ac- 
count of which the checking up of insertions, 
proving exact correspondence of each to the 
order including it, etc., while matters of much 
clerical labor are easy and simple. To accom- 
plish the same results for himself alone, each 
advertiser would be obliged to maintain a series 
of complete files and a checking department of 
hisown. Itis not an uncommon thing for a 
first-class agency to execute an order embracing 
the preparation of copy and its dispatch to a 
thousand different publications within a week, 
while the same work will be well done, if in a 
month, by the individual advertiser. The very 
atmosphere of a first-class agency is business ; 
itis charged with commercial ozone. The de- 
tail is enormous and bewildering at times to 
the stranger ; but yet there is no haste, nothing 
but dispatch. Having been brought into be- 
ing and developed by the very nature of the 
times, the advertising agency is plainly destined 
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to remain as one of the specialties called for by | 


our modern commercial methods, As an insti- 
tution, it will continue to grow as publicity 
grows, and become more and more a profession 
of masters. So far, the highest development of 
this institution has been in America, where the 


industries are largest, opportunities greatest, | 
and facilities most far reaching and effective. | 


It is not too much to predict that as these agen- 


cies are the greatest single force in our suprem- | 


acy in advertising to-day, so will they continue 
to be in the future.—Profitable Advertising. 





SALT. 

Thousands of tons of salt are used in the 
dairies of this country, but whoever learned by 
reading an advertisement which salt would be 


least liable to produce mottles in butter and | 


how they might be avoided and what causes 
them? Salt is not all chloride of sodium. It 
contains foreign substances, which make some 
brands more desirable to feed on certain soils 
than others, but whoever writes salt advertise- 
ments never seems to have discovered this fact. 
A person taking a bath would find it much 
more refreshing if he were to add a sack of 
table salt to the water, and an extensive use for 
it could be built up in this way if the public 
were only informed of it. There is much money 
in the wholesale marketing of salt at present 
figures, but sometime in the near future a live 
American will take hold of this business and 
will dazzle the whole country with the big fort- 
une he will make with a properly advertised 
brand of salt.—A gricultural Advertising. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 

















[HE DAY, New London, has 48 out-of-town 
agents. Selis 6 papers to rival’s 1. 








$3 
GEORGIA. 


Q OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
\ Southern agricultural publication. Thrift 

people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout 

and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


[a= COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detaile circulation state 
ment. Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ts WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 
Wis., is the only English general farm paper 

rinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
isconsin farmers than all others. 




















50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








When you want to talk to 
MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


BABYLAND 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN | 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 
will be 


24,000 copies 


Cuartes E, Grarr, Publisher, 
100 William St., New York. 














The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 


The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 
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PROGRESSIVE umn 

BUSINESS MEN IT LEADS ; 
Advertise in THE ARGUS ALL RIVALS. 








THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has'a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 











Send for Sample Address 
Copy 
and Rate Card. THE WORLD, 


THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. Vancouver, B. C, 


James C. Farrell, Manager soeee 























" H H THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 

The Right Circulation. teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 

pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are all open to advertisers. 


. sank Any advertisement can be discontinued at any time for any 

The Right Principle. reason. Paying only for space used, We rely wholly on 
making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 
Our advertisers don’t want to quit, they admire the fairness of the proposition and 
tell others. Asa result and rayer Meeting 
our patronage in- Lessons. The last 
creases; so far this three departments 
year our advertising is named secure us nine- 
over 100 per cent great- ty per cent of our sub- 
er than for same be- scriptions and which 
riod last year—that’s to be of value must be 





what talks. — weekly. Thus 
° an advertisement is 
The Right Features. kept in the home an 


THE INLAND is a relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timely 
Topics, Home Depart- 
ments, Floral Sugges- 
a pc eo 
and the bestof genera 
articles, we have the lation. You save the 
Sunday School Les- cost of three insertions 
sons, Junior Topics by using THE INLAND. 


The Ri ht Price. Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per line. It does not 
is cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND, ore‘Stio th ta wor. 
500 TEMPLe COURT. St. Louis, Mo. an : 


F. E. MORRISON, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


entire month and real- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THE 
INLAND as he would in 
four insertions in a 
weekly of same circu- 
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THE NISGSESES 
Arizona Republican, Booklets 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
Written, 


HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. : 
Designed and 


It is printed every day in the year : 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its Printed. 
I write, design and print 


class in the United States. 

Booklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head telling your 
needs. I will furnish youacover 
design and dummy of a booklet 
circular or advertisement i 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the writing, design- 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. o bother- 
ing with artists, engravers or 
printers. 
| attend to the whole business. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 








For particulars see 


H.D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Compared with other BAPTIST WEEKLIES pub- 
lished in Missouri and Kansas. 

Only one has 16 pages. 

Only one costs a year. 

Only one is published in St. Louis. 

This one has a larger circulation than all others 
combined. 

This one is 27 years older than any other one. 

This one has more space given to reading matter 
each week than any other. 

This one has more space given to advertising 
than any other two. 

The best advertisers know this and use its 
columns. 

The best element of the denomination reads it. 

It is classed among the best in the land. 


That paper is 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 


THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 10 Spruce St., New York. 
SHON € ANE wae, | DSSSSSSSSSN 
The Western World. 


We have many inquiries from advertisers who do not know the Western Wor tp for 
more detailed and specific information than is found in the directories. For the past eleven 
years and up to Jan., 1897, the WesTERN WORLD was published in the interests of one firm, 
and no outside advertising solicited. Since then a new corporation has been formed and 
we are pushing the paper in every conceivable way known to modern push and endeavor, 
and the WesTERN WoRLD is meeting with such success, both in subscription and advertis- 
ing, as to warrant us in hoping for a quarter of a million list within a very few years. We 
have our own office outfit—four presses, stitchers, cutters, type, etc., run by steam power, 
which enables us to produce che Wasressr Wor p at very low cost and in such numbers as 
can not fail of bringing good returns. Any advertiser is at perfect liberty to withdraw 
advertisement if in his opinion the returns do not warrant a continuance to the end of con- 
tract. We aim during the year to cover with extra sample copies such territory as our 
regular subscription list does not reach, thereby reaching every State in the Union ina 
more or less degree. Soliciting your patronage, we remain, sincerely yours, 

THE WESTERN WORLD, 88 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Through your agent or direct. 
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Toledo Daily News 
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THE NEWS, Toledo, O. 

















































Oroy 
Record 


Invites 
correspondence about 
flat advertising 

rates. 





Et It is the leading paper in 
Troy, New York. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let.us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 





















OUR SPACE 





Only Democratic ; 
> Newspaper at the ; 
State Capital a 














is valuable and can be secured only by reliable adver- 
tisers. If you belong to this class and want to cover Central 


Pennsylvania, THE PATRIOT is the medium you should select. 


The Patriot, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





























Average Circulation 








| TO GET CUSTOMERS «csssss 


advertise in their favorite family paper — 


‘The Evening Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


in 1897, Actual Average Circulation for November, 
December 
es 756 and January, 1 5,407 


A ENV MA ESMSA lan an KOO OMA BSA ESMOMEOA COMMA * 
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Circulation 


claimed by various pub- 






lishers varies in quality 
about as much as does farm 
property. Some farms that 
are crackec up as ‘‘ good 
things” are not worth the 
price of a deed, whiie 
others have actual value, 
based upon productive 
qualities. 


The 
Ladies’ 
World 


circulation is product- 
ive of large profits to 
the advertiser, being 
based only upon paid- 
in-advancg subscrip- 
tions and copies sold 
by newsdealers. Goes 
into nearly 


Half a Million 
Homes .... 


Only clean advertising 
solicited. Questionable or 
fake ads invariably de- 


clined. 
FOR PROFIT 
USE ITS COLUMNS. 
“ 


S. H. Moore & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 
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Address any agent or 


The National Tribune, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Myers of New York 3 
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A Triumph in Trade Books 


eee OUR 1899 CATALOGUE eee 


MNOWN AS 


wa 
AVA 
aé 
a 


ihe [Sew Work Mjeweler 


A BOOK OF NEARLY 1,000 PAGES. 








.. The Acknowledged Exponent of the Jewelry World. 


SPECIAL WATCHES, 





DIAMONDS, 
LIST PRICES JEWELRY, 
All uniform, Optical Goods, 
e 
ea address Clock, _ 
‘ ut Glass, 
the title page, Musical 
ILLUSTRATING Merchandise, 
CHOICE Photographic 
AND COMPLETE @ . ‘ihe Bc. me. 
LINES FROMOUR aaa — 
TWENTY-TWO Shes and Jewelers 
DEPARTMENTS. Sundries. 


CLOSE TO CASH TERMS. CLOSE TO CASH VALUES. 
Me con Everviting that appertains to the Trade. 





Our busine sand we occupy the lar; rges pote poten r line in — e Empi ire 
City's mth itr Ie prey Ges = We end e every facility in ac om. 
modating customers and to ows. —~ furthering sales. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. “‘WwW’’ 


S. F. MYERS CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Jewelers, 


ons 48 and 50 Maiden Lane } . 
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Louisville, Ky. 


The Metropolis of the South. 
Population, 222,825. 


In 1890 the Census showed 1,700 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 27,£98 hands, paying 
$12,372,871 in wages and producing $54,515,226 


worth of products. 











Has a Great 
Street Car System 


You can reach every man, woman or child who 
can read through the medium of street car adver- 
tisements. Every card has its audience of thou- 
sands. Hour after hour—day after day — week 
after week—it persistently loads and unloads its 
cargo of READERS of ADVERTISEMENTS 
every thirty minutes, from early morn to early 
morn, lining up 8, I0, 15 and 20 people every 
half hour in front of the attractive row of street 


car signs. 


AMBROSE F. PETRY, 


General Eastern Agent 


for 
Louisville, Nashville. 
PADUCAH. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY. 
LOUISVILLE OFFICE, 316 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
NASHVILLE OFFICE, 414 WILCOX BUILDING. 


STANDARD ADVERTISING CO. 
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2 Million 


copies. 


Few people realize what the word “ million ” means. 
It is easy to talk about two million of anything ; but if 
you were offered two million dot!ar-bills if you would 
count them in a week, you couldn’t do it. No, not if 
you counted three per second, twenty hours a day 
without stopping to eat; you couldn’t do it. 

When we say that the combined circulation of the 
Vickery & Hit List and the AMERICAN WoMAN is 
two million copies per month, that means a stupend- 
ous transaction. 

The pages of these publications are 15% inches 
long by 11 inches (nearly a foot) wide; having four 
good-sized columns. ‘They average over 26 pages 
each copy. A little figuring will show you that if the 
pages of one issue were placed end to end they would 
reach more than half way around the world. 

If these pages were printed on one side of one long 
strip of paper a foot wide, it would reach from the 
publishing office in Augusta, Maine, clear across the 
American continent over the Pacific ocean and beyond 
the China sea ; coming slap down across Manila in the 
Philippine Islands ; spanning from end to end the 
United States possessions, present and prospective, 
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and the great ocean between ; reaching literally 5 
FROM MAINE TO MANILA. > 


/, 


Please remember that these circulation figures are absolutely guarinteed, 
proven and demonstrated by U. S. post-office receipts ; paper bills; and in 
every way any advertiser will or can ask for. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth & Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. Every copy in 
a separate wrapper to a separate address. $6.00 per line. 
January forms close December rst. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed. $2.00 per line. 
December forms close November 1oth. January forms close November 2sth. 
Combined circulation two million copies per month. $8.00 per line. 
Every copy in a separate wrapper to a separate address, 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 


520 Temple Court; - New York City. 
Joseru W. Kennepy, Manager of Advertising. 
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More Than 


Ten thousand papers printed compli- 
mentary notices of the Los Angeles 
Times’ great Midwinter Number last 
year, The Midwinter issue of The 
Times is the great feature of Western 
journalism. This year it will have a 
guaranteed paid circulation of more 
than 


100,000 Copies, 


And will be published on January 1, 
1899. A limited amount of advertising 
will be received prior to December 20, 
1898. The rate has been fixed at 


Only I5c Per Line, 


Agate measure. When it is considered 
the circulation, quality and quantity is 
as high as most of the magazines, it is 
doubtful if as much for the money will 


be offered to purchasers of newspaper 
space this year. 


‘‘Los 


Angeles Times,” 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Williams & Lawrence, 53 Tribune 
Building. New York, N.Y. Harry Fra- 
lick, 8/ Washington St., Chicago, IIL, 
Eastern A ,dnts. 
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THEY ALL PAID! 


Yet, as is readily seen by the sum- 
mary opposite each paper, 
some paid better 
than others. 


verter OM CAN YOU TALK BUSINESS ? 


Can you talk it to your neighbors? Can you 
appeared in the follow-  taik it to other people whom you may meet ? If 
ing list of papers, and you can and have a little time to spare, we can 
each paperhadaseparate put you in the way of making a great deal of 
and distinct address iad money during the winter. Plossans. yespectable 
its own, affording ana an onorabie empioymen utely no cas 
ontlay required. Exclusive territory to good 
solutely correct check on OntA eq y Address, 


Coca ae. A. A., P. 0. Box 301, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The figures opposite each paper show the cost of the advertisement, 
number of replies and cost per reply received from each paper. 






























No. Cost Per 

Cosr. ReEr.igs, ReEpty. 
Agricultural Epitomist $45 00 214 21 cents. 
Rural New Yorker 14 40 58 3 * 
Ohio Farmer........... aa . 37 80 146 ee 
National Stockman and Farmer..... 14 40 54 26% * 
ee ere 17 28 63 27% “ 
American Agriculturalist.......... 
New England Homestead.......... 60 00 214 23 « 
Orange Judd Farmer.............-- j 
DARE JORTERL ..cccccceveccescccsccsees 48 00 139 34% * 
Home and Farm........... ossc..csee 28 80 79 - 36% * 
Farm and Fireside (both editions)... 86 40 216 — = 
Farm and Home (both editions)...... 72 00 171 2 “ 

$124 08 1,354 


AVERAGE COST PER INQUIRY IN ENTIRE LIST, 31 1-3 CTS. 


Speaking of the Agricultural Epitomist .... 


some advertisers have said: «‘Your rates are too high.” 
The above record speaks for itself. vF we we we wt 


CIRCULATION, 165,000 COPIES. 
Advertising, 75 cents per agate line. 





; Forms Close 10th of Month Preceding Date of Issue. 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Louis V. URMY, Or Reliable 
Times Building, New York, Advertising 
Eastern Representative. Agents. 
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The 
Montgomery 


Advertiser 


Has for nearly seventy-five 

years enjoyed the distinction of 

being Alabama’s leading Daily. 

To advertisers desiring Ala- 
8 








bama patronage, THE ApveErR- 
TISER offers unusual advantages. 
Rates can be had of Perry 


Lukens, Jr., 29 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, or 


The Advertiser Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


The Ralf Hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 
Make your contracts now and 


secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 


17 to 24 Vandewater St., New York. 
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“THERE is an Army 
of People interested 


in Musics 2% 2% 3% 2% 


Such Musics as are Played or Sung 


The Church 

The School 

The Lodge 

| The Hall 

| The Theater 

i In | The Opera 
The Home 

: The Studio 











The Street 
\ The Ball 


All about all these musics is read by all these people 
EVERY WEEK in 


The Musical Courier 


19 UNION SQUARE. 








| 
| 
| Every Wednesday. $4.00 a year. 10 cts. at all news-stands. 
| 
] 
! 


! 19th YEAR. 
aa nepeemeel 
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“* Two heads are better than one.”’ 


The Gibbs &. 
Williams Co. 


Lithographers and Printers, 
18 & 20 Oak Street, N.Y. 


Corner New Chambers. 





Telephone 2065 Franklin. 


Suppose our prices ave a trifle 
higher than some others. 

Isn't it worth paying a little 
extra to have your lithographic or 
printed matter properly planned 
and neatly executed ? 

We are not so high priced 
that you can not afford to deal with 
us. We are confident that the 
extra money you pay us will come 
back to you many times over. A 
small order will prove the truth 


of this statement. 
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Cleans, - 
Heals and 
Cures. 


If is an ideal toilet requisite and 
should find a place on your 
toilet stand without a day’s avoid- 
able delay. sex vere 


i 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Just This! 


The advertising on the Brook- 
iyn ‘“ L” is managed by men of 
years’ experience in this line. 
A broad gauge liberal policy is 
pursued with advertisers. Uni- 
form rates are given. Fifteen 
employees, all men of ability 
and experience, are constantly 
going over the road and keeping 
the car and station advertising 
right “up to date.” 

No misrepresentations on the 
part of agents are tolerated. 
You know just what you are 
going to get on this road. 


A 


S 
Zam 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
35 Sands St., Brooklyn. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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~Cutelix 


Price, 25 cents. 


Many times when you 
think your blood is “‘ out 
of order”’ the difficulty 
is really only skin deep, 
as a twenty-five cent 
bottle of wees est ve ut ut 


will clearly demonstrate. 
Sold by all up-to-date 
Aruggists. os 5 ost st st st se 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for wind 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





‘*Oh, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem,” says the poet, ‘‘ by 
that fair ornament which truth doth 
give!” 

1 am showing several items of store 
news here this week. ‘the principal 
beauty of which is that they are pre- 
sumably true. 

If you can tell some true news like 
this about your store every week you 
will do good advertising ; but it won’t 
be good unless it is ‘*so,’’ and unless 
the public find it so when they get to 
your store. If you can not truthfully 
say in your ads anything just like what 
is said here, say something different. 
Something that is plain and matter of 
fact and that has attractive prices. In 
fact, try to make your price on some- 
thing now and then absolutely irresist- 
ible ; and tell why you coit. There 
is usually something about a true state- 
ment that carries conviction. I don’t 
believe the publié believe advertising 
fairy tales very much. Tell the plain 
facts about the best bargains you have. 
If that is not strong enough make the 
bargains better. 


Store News. 


$3 Bed Spreads 
For $2 Apiece. | 


An overstocked manufacturer 
of Fine White Satin Bed Spreads, 
becoming hard-put for ready 
money, came to us for relief. 
Knowing the excellent quality 
of his goods, we offered to take 
the greatest single lot of them 
ever sold in if we could do 
so at our own figures. We made 
an extraordinary low bid, which 
was finaily accepted, and Fine 
Satin Bed Spreads are ready to 
be distributed from the Round 
Counter to-day, Friday and 
Saturday at positively the lowest 
price ever quoted in this town, 
quality considered. 

They are in seven different 
patterns — finished with fancy 
hem thesame beautiful Spreads 
that have always until now been 
sold for $3 apiece—and we are 
going to pass them over to the 
thrifty housewives of —— and 
the towns around at the marvel- 
ously small price of 
Only $2 Apiece. 




















Store ** News.” 


Lucky Happening | 
Among Carpets. | 


Among the most prominent of | 
recent arrivals at this Carpet | 
Department isa lot of 3,000 yards 
of Extra Tapestry Carpet—20 
new fall patterns— a grade that 
is especially intended for repre- 
sentative stores to sell for zoc. a 
yard. But through our ability 
to take advantage of unusual 
trade conditions we can se!l this 
lot of Extra Tapestry Carpet 
with border to match--hall and 
Stair patterns, too—at the very 
special price of 

56 certs a yard. 

There is small prospect that 

such an offer will be made again. | 


Govern your coming and your | 
Luying accordingly. 




















If you want a Bedroom Set, 
we can please you. We have 
them at $12.00 and upwards. 
The largest line of odd Dressers 
we have ever shown. Unload- 
ing a car of sets and odd Dress- | 
ers to-day. | 

GROTE & CHENEY 
FURNITURE CO. 
714 Riverside. 














Flasks Full Measure. 


Pure Liquors 


By the gallon, direct from bond. 
A good whisky at $3 per gallon. 


DURKIN’S, 
Cor. MILL AND SPRAGUE. 








Ow | 
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Plain and Persuasive. 


Corn Shellers. 


Ten to one we can save you 
money on a corn sheller. e 
have the exclusive sale in —— 
for —— & ——’s goods, and 
we're satisfied with a reasonable 
profit. 

FEED CUTTERS. 

Probably there’s no better 





feed cutter anywhere than —’s. 
Yes, ——’s is all right too. We 
are the —— agents for these and 


for several kinds of lever cutters. 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS. 
We sell these as we sell all the 
other things you need about the 
farm—the right kinds—at prices 
that are often more than fair to 
you. 











An Arkansas grocer sends me a few 
ads which he says he has been using 
with fair success, and asks me to criti- 
cise or ‘‘tell how bad they are.” J think 
they are pretty good ads, but ought to 
have a few more prices. Here is one 
which is fairly good except that the 
black border around it is too black and 
heavy, looks like a band of crepe and 
gives it a funereal appearance, which 
would be more appropriate for an un- 
dertaker than for a cheerful grocer. 





Breakfast Requisites. 


No breakfast is complete with- 
out a dish of our CREAM OF 
WHEAT, tsc. per package. It 
is just what the name implies— 
the “‘cream”’ of wheat. Care- 
fully selected wheat made into a 
pure, wholesome, healthful prep- 
aration, fit for the person who 
likes the best things to eat. 

Our clerks give careful atten- 
tion to orders for groceries re- 
> by ’phone: 588 New and 


OLIVER-FINNIE CO., 
H. P. Epmunpson, Sec. & Treas. 
Cash Grocers, 514-516 Main St. 








A Leader. 





| Entirely New Rope 
Portieres at a Saving. 


Festooned Rope Portieres 
—with seventeen heavy tas- 
sels -are to go during the 
next few days at $1.98 in- 
stead of $2.50apiece. Spick- 
and-span new and pretty as 
can be. Your choice of four 
different color combinations. 

Nile green and rose. 

Blue and rose. 

Empire green and rose. 

Empire green and terra 
cotta, 

















Rocking Chairs. 


Never before have we had 
such a stock of elegant and low- 
priced Rockers; we have over 
175 kinds and styles. Every- 
thing desirable made this fall is 
represented on our floors. They 
occupy a large portion of our 
second and third floors, where 
we invite you to see them. They 
range from $1.25 to $50. 


TULL & DICE, 
The House Furnishers. 











Millinery Values. 


There isn’t a lady in —— who 
doesn't know values in milli- 
nery. When she walks into a 
millinery store to select a hat 
she can usually tell at a glance 
whether a hat labeled $1 is worth 
that amount or more, or wheth- 
er it would not be dear at 50 
cents. Trash in millinery, like 
trash in any business, has only a 
short run. It is not legitimate, 
and like anything false can not 
last long. 














Your Fall Hat 


should be stylish and sea- 
sonable. To make it up at area- 
sonable price, say between $5 
and $10, is the Wonder’s suc- 
cessful study. Of course we 
make higher-priced ones too. 
At any rate, whatever amount 
ou decide to spend for a fall 
hat, you will be sure of pleasure 
and satisfaction and a saving be- 
sides. 
WONDER MILLINERY, 
1026 Market st. 





Some Attractive Items. 








Little Things of 
Every-Day Need. 

Look for them in the center 
aisle, directly facing front en- 
trance. 

Rubber Dressing Combs—7 
inches long—3c. 

ouble Hand Curling Irons— 


sc. 

Tooth Brushes—four rows of 
good bristles—sc. 

Glove Cleaners—8c. 





SE ee 


Ladies’ Side Elastics—band at- 


tachment—toc, 

Harmless Hair Curlers—box 
of half dozen--15c. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
Brushes—38c. 
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Where will 
You take it? 


This question often arises 
after you have consulted the 
best (not the cheapest) physician 
you know, and have received his 
prescription. 

It should go tothe best drug- 
gist you know—one who will use 
only the right kind of drugs, 
and will not try to fill it if he 
hasn’t the right kind. 

It should go to the druggist 
who will exercise the greatest 
care in getting the right drug 
and the right quantity, and will 
go over his work several times 
to be sure he is right. 

We conduct our prescription 
business as the best druggist 
should, and this is an answer to 
the question, “* Where wili you 
take it ?” 

Our prices are also the most 
reasonable. 


HURD & GRAY CO., 


203 Woodward ave. 











Paint Protection. 


If it isn’t good paint—if it 
isn’t carefully put on and every 
point covered — you might as 
well not have it. Paint is for 
looks and protection. Has to be 
good or it is useless. See sam- 
ples by 

‘** that satisfactory painter.”’ 


JOHN BLANK. 








We are now prepared to con- 
tract for Street Paving, Side- 
walks, Basements, Reservoir 
Lining and 


Asphalt Roofing. 


Estimates and prices on appli- 
cation. Office and works corner 
Adams and Railroad av. 
NORTHWEST’N ASPHALT 

COMPANY. 














Sun-proof Paint. 


That’s the kind I put on— 
keeps its color and don't crack, 
until the life of the paint is run. 
Costs a trifle more than cheap 
paint at first, but is cheapest in 
the end. 


‘that satisfactory painter.” 
JOHN BLANK. 
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Sweet Cider. 


We've been asked pretty often, 
lately, about Sweet Cider 
whether we were going to have 
it here again this season. Yes, 
we'll have good Sweet Cider 
from now on, and when we say 
** good’ we mean pure, unadult- 
erated apple juice. 

We know who makes it and 
where it's made, and we don’t 
hesitate to tell you that it's all 
right every way. 

The price is 15c. agallon— 2sc. 
with a gallon jug. We'll make 
it 124c. a gallon in five xia 





lots, 








TELEPHONE 113. 
Call Up 113 
any time you’re in a hurry 

for a good rig, with or without 
driver, and we'll send it to you 
promptly. We'll not send you 
a dirty-looking outfit that you'll 
be ashamed of, but a neat, clean 
rig that’s good enough for any 
use. 

The price will be right, of 
course. 


HARV. L. OSBORNE’S. 
Old Crosby Stand, 315 Main St. 








Ought to Have Prices. 
We Think it is 
A Good Time 
To Buy 


FLOUR! 


We are selling very cheap 
B. M. C. 
ar Superlative, 

ashburn & Crosby’s, 
Grand Republic. 

















Cash or Little-at-a-Time. 
Just think 


It over. 


We are complete house fur- 
nishers. Our prices, whether 
cash or little-at-a-time, are lower 
than those of cash houses. We 
make a specialty of cheering up 
purses with small incomes. Be- 
fore buying elsewhere make us a 
visit. 

On special sale this week, Re- 
clining Chairs $8. 50. 
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NO MAN’S 
SLAVE 


‘Buy nothing until you 
can pay forit,and buy noth- 
ing that you do not need. 


A printer who has grit enough to follow 
these rules will have taken the first step upward 
to success in business. He may have to wear 
his clothes a little longer and his wife may not 
sparkle with diamonds, but he will grow strong 
hearted in knowing that he owes nobody, and 
is not the slave of the press builder, the type 
founder, the paper man or the ink man. | was 
the first one to put up my job inks in small 
cans, and sell them at the same prices as the 
larger packages. | never induced my customers 
to buy more than they actually needed, as forced 
sales make slow buyers. My terms are strictly 
cash in advance, consequently you can not buy 
from me unless you can pay for it. My inks 
are the best ever made, and if not found as rep- 
resented, the money will be cheerfully returned. 

Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
8 Spruce St., New York. 


. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Readers of 
es or plans for advertising. As 
criticism. 





‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as recei 
ere is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


ible will ve full, honest, earnest 





Rogers, Peet & Company have been 
caught napping. This is the ad: 


BOYS’ DAY 


at Rocers, Peet & Co., 


Fripay, Oct. 14. 
First, we want to borrow about 380 boys’ 
feet, to use for advertising our boys’ shoe de- 
partment ; sizes 8 to 5% will do. 
We'll cover them with russet leather shoes— 
ordinary heel or spring heel—for 47) cents a 
foot ; they cost double and more. 


Now for the other end! A few heads, please, 
any size. 

Aone in fancy cloths of all colors, dark or 
light, 25 cents—any day but boys’ day, they 
would be so and 75 cents. 


P aes comes the middle—underside and outer- 
ide. 





s' 

For the underside : merino underwear, strong 
and warm ; quality thoroughly good; 55 cents 
a garment. 

For the outerside: your choice of a double- 
breasted sack suit, sailor suit or Norfolk suit ; 
$2.75, but don’t expect every style represented 
in every size, for it’s a ‘‘ jumble up” of all 
sorts. 


These are meant only to whet your appetite 
for the wealth of other good things among our 
boys’ suits, overcoats, shoes, hats and furnish- 
ings. 

ni RoceErs, PEET & Co. 

Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 

There are some stages in the adver- 
tising fever which every one must go 
through. There is the period when 
the writer gets off such things as this: 

“ Hello, hello, this 79?” 

“Tes,” 

“Ts this John Smith & Co. ?” 

“78.” 

“ Well, I want you to send me upa 
pair of your very best chickens.” 

“We don’t keep any but the best 
kind.” 

“ That’s allright. Send them along.” 

“Good bye.” 

“Good bye.” 

When they get by this stage, an- 
other inexpressibly clever thing that 
occurs to them is to borrow a hundred 
heads to put their hats on, or a hun- 
dred feet to wear their shoes. Every 
beginner in advertising uses this ex- 
pression as if he were the only one who 
had ever used it. These stages in ad- 
vertising progress are as inevitable as 
whooping cough, or cholera infantum. 








Every writer passes through this clever 
stage before he finds that advertising is 
merely stating what one has to say in 
the simplest and most direct way. It 
is rather surprising, however, to find a 
house like Rogers, Peet & Co. show- 
ing signs of this disease. It is like a 
man having measles late in life. Asa 
rule, their advertising is just as good 
as it can I have said this so 
many times and heard it so many 
times that I have come implicitly to 
believe it,so Iam very much surprised 
to run across the ad which I have just 
quoted. The Greeks had a proverb 
that “even Homer nods sometimes,” 
so we can not expect even the most 
wideawake advertising department not 
to have its drowsy momenis. 
Om 


- 
GENERAL OFFice Boston YounG | 
MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1898. j 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York City: 

Dear Mr. Bates—You may recall the 
3 interview we had together in your 

ew York office a couple of years ago in regard 
to the possibility of giving a lecture under our 
auspices in Boston. I had hoped you could be 
with us at that time, but as you may remember, 
the matter fell through. 

I have read with interest your criticism in 
Printers’ INK on certain forms of association 
advertising, and I venture to send you by this 
mail a copy of our fall prospectus which I have 
recently issued, and if Bog should deem it 
worthy of notice we would be glad to have you 
look it over. Iam not afraid of criticism ; my 
life is fully insured ; and you can fire away to 
suit yourself. We always learn by having 
friends point out our faults. A man who is un- 
willing to heed them will fail to improve. 

I have undertaken another form of advertis- 
ing, and have issued a large calendar, and send 
you a copy for similar inspection. 

Trusting that I may have the pleasure of 
again meeting you in the near future, I remain, 

Very a yours, 
EO. W. MEHAFFEY, 

General Secretary. 

The prospectus Mr. Mehaffey sends 
me is .chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that it contains no extraneous adver- 
tising. 

Another unusual thing about it is 
that it begins at the beginning and 
tells what the Boston Y. M. C. A. of- 
fers to its members. 

From casually looking at it I get the 
idea that this association is more prac- 
tically helpful than technically relig- 
ious, 
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That is a good thing. 

I am perhaps not noticeably more 
depraved than the average man, and 
yet when I see a string of D. D.’s after 
the names of Y. M. C. A. lecturers I 
am pretty apt to shy, and I believe the 
average young man is even much more 
likely to do so. 

If there is one thing that is more dis- 
agreeable than another to a young 
man it is being preached at. It is all 
right to get religion into him if you can 
do it without letting him know it. The 
religion may not be disagreeable, but 
he is likely to think it is. It may not 
interfere with his enjoyment, but he 
has an idea that it will. You have got 
to sugar-coat it for him, and this, I be- 

_lieve, is the mission of the Y.M.C. A. 

Mr. Mehaffey’s calendar is worthless. 

I do not know what was on the one 
he sent me, because it was so big and 
unwieldly that I got it out of the way 
and into the waste-basket as quickly 
as I could double it up and put it there. 

The advertiser who gets out a big 
calendar must be very sure that he 
makes it handsome enough to insure 
its preservation. Even then I doubt 
the value of calendar advertising. 

There is a calendar back of me at 
this very minute that has been hang- 
ing within two feet of my desk all this 
year, and if I were to be hanged for 
not doing it I couldn’t tell what that 
calendar advertises or by whom it 
was sent out. (I find by looking that 
it came from the National Photo-En- 
graving Company of New York, and 
that it is not particularly pretty.) I 
presume that I hung it up when it 
came because it was the first one that 
came, or possibly to get it out of the 
way. 

A calendar an inch and a half square 
is pasted on the front of a small draw- 
er of my desk. I put it there last De- 
cember, and the January leaf is still ex- 
posed. I haven’t used it, haven’t con- 
sciously looked at it. When it came 
to me it was attached to some sort of 
a card containing some sort of an ad- 
vertisement. I carefully cut off the 
card close up to the calendar and threw 
away all the advertising part of it. 

Do you think calendar advertising 
pays? 

I don’t. 

_ Sending out calendars is an expen- 
Sive operation. 

I guess I won’t have to argue with 
you to make you believe that a cheap 
calendar is no good on earth, and that 
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the only way to hope to get attention 
for a calendar is to make it so very 
handsome that a man won’t have the 
heart to cut it up or throw it away. 
Even then he may have it around him 
for a year and not know what it adver- 
tises. 

The old-fashioned idea of putting 
something in or on your ad that will 
give it a value and cause people to 
preserve it never was a good idea, and 
it is poorer to-day than it ever was be- 
fore. 

Don’t try to make a man preserve 
your ad. 

Send him one to-day for the impres- 
sion that it will make on him to-day. 

Let him throw it into the waste bas- 
ket as quickly as he pleases. 

If you want to make an impression 
on him to-morrow send him another, 
and don’t tie a chromo on it to make 
him preserve it. 

The fact that Mr. McKinley beat Mr. 
Bryan out by some few hundred thou- 
sand votes won’t convince anybody 
that your brand of scouring soap is 
better than Sapolio. The publication 
of the fire-alarm signals of your town 


is not — conclusive evidence that a 

man ought to have you make his 
g y 

clothes. 


Stick to business. 

Talk about your business to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Tell a 
little illustrative story if you want to, 
put in a pretty pictureif you want to,but 
make it all about your business, and 
don’t add expense to it in the effort to 
get it preserved. 

A man told me some time ago that 
a series of circulars he had been re- 
ceiving didn’t stand very high is his 
estimation. He said that as soon as_ 
he read them he threw them all into 
the waste basket ! 

Why not? 

The business of a circular is to get 
itselfread. After that its proper place 
is in the waste basket. 

I don’t want anybody to save my 
circulars. There’s no necessity for it. 
If I really want a man’s business, I 
will send him another circular, and an- 
other, and another. 

Make an advertisement or a circu- 
lar striking enough and interesting 
enough to get attention at the time it 
is received. If you get it read once, 
that’s all you can expect, and all you 
ought to expect. 

You don’t expect people to frame 
the letters you write them and use 
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them for decorative purposes. Why 
should you expect them to be more 
considerate of a piece of printed mat- 
ter? 

If you talk business to a man over 
the telephone, you don’t expect him to 
receive your remarks into a phono- 
graph and use it to talk to himself for 
a year or two. 

No, sir, you telephone the man to- 
day and talk to him, and if you don’t 
get him, you telephone him again to- 
morrow, or next week. 

And if you have persistence and 
anything he ought to buy, you will 
probably sell it to him. 

* % 


TRINIDAD, Col., Sept. 26, 1898. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

I send in this envelo ‘s sample copy of the 
Presbyterian, and kin rf ask your valuable 
opinion what you think of it as an advertising 
medium. I print 750 copies each Saturday, 200 
are taken to the church Sunday morning and 
given out, the balance distributed by carrier at 
the residences Saturday afternoon. 

Do you think it worth while to make an ef- 
fort to get small foreign ads ? 

Your opinion will be kindly received by 

Yours truly, 
GrorcE D. Since, Pub. 
Box 123. 

No, Mr. Single, I don’t think it 
would be worth your while to make an 
effort to get foreign ads, either small 
or large. You will waste your time, 
your postage and your stationery. 

There is no reason under the sun 
why the average foreign advertiser 
should use your paper, and there are 
many and very potent reasons why a 
local advertiser should use it. 

It is a local publication that reaches 
local people in a peculiarly local way. 
The local merchant can afford to use 
it at any reasonable price you choose 
to charge, because it reaches exactly 
the people he wants, and no others, 
and he can probably not reach them in 
any other effective way for so little 
money. 

The price for advertising in the 
Presbyterian is probably less than ten 
cents an inch an issue; but let us say 
that the price is three and a half cents 
an inch, which, for seven hundred ard 
fifty circulation, is at the rate of one- 
third of a cent per line per thousand. 

I believe that the rate of the Chi- 
cago Evening News and the New 
York Journal is something less than 
one-sixteenth of a cent per line per 
thousand circulation. The rate of the 
Indianapolis Vews is about one-sixth 
of a cent per line per thousand circu- 
lation. To be sure, these papers do 
not reach the people of Trinidad, Col., 
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but who shall say that they do not 
reach people who will buy just as much 
per capita? Moreover, to buy seven 
hundred and fifty thousand circulation 
in the New York Journal would re- 
quire no more exertion, either mental 
or physical, than it would to buy seven 
hundred and fifty circulation in the 
Trinidad Presbyterian. An order for 
a thousand lines in either publication 
would be carried to its destination by 
our beneficent Post-Office Department 
for a two-cent stamp. 

If Mr. Brent Good wanted to ad- 
vertise Carter’s Little Liver Pills to 
seven hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple he could send his order to the New 
York Journal for a two-cent stamp, 
but if he took local papers with seven 
hundred and fifty circulation each he 
would have to usea thousand of them 
and his postage bill would be twenty 
dollars. Therefore, Mr. Brent Good 
would naturally use papers of large cir- 
culation first. If his money didn’t run 
out before he got through with them 
he might consider using the Trinidad 
Presbyterian. But it will not pay the 
publisher of that paper to canvass Mr. 
Good for the business. The time and 
money that he would spend in letter 
writing to Mr. Good would produce 
ten or a hundred times the result if ap- 
plied to his local field. 

And this is true not only of the 
Trinidad Presbyterian, but of every 
other small local paper in the country. 
The quicker the publishers of these 
papers wake up to this fact, the sooner 
they will be able to adorn their persons 
with chunks of carbon in isometric 
crystals. This desirable privilege, you 
will remember, is the one that was 
held up by Mr. Binner to his brother 
Walter as an inducement to read and 
heed the teachings of the “Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertis- 
ing.” *,* 

Don’t call your book “A Pros- 
pectus.” “ Prospectus” isa very good 
Latin word which is used to announce 
the plans of some great financial con- 
cerns, and by unprogressive publishers 
to outline what they are going to do 
with their magazines or newspapers 
the coming year. It is not a word 
that appeals especially to the kind of 
men you are trying to reach, or which 
particularly tells what you have to 
offer. Not but what it is correct—it 
is exactly correct; but if advertising 
were no more than simply correct it 
would fail in nine cases out of ten. 
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AN 
IMPORTANT — 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with the issue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boycr’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 














There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CuHIcaGO WoRLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CHICAGO WoRLD in the race tor favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered. and we 
discontinued the WoRLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always mét with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 








Boyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 Weenty, 


$1.10 per Agate line per issue. 


Bpoyce’s Monthly 
600,000 2275.7, 


$2.00 per Agate line per issue. 


| 
peed yoy W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, | 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. | 
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There is 


Only One 


New York newspaper 
which no advertiser can 
afford toignore. Others 
may cover thoroughly 
their own limited fields, 
but the JOURNAL’S 
field has no limits. The 
people who read other 
papers read the JOUR- 
NAL, too—and they 
generally read it first. 


THE 7 
N.Y. JOURNAL 


W. R. Hearst. 








